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WHO’S WHO 


MONSIGNOR FULTON J. SHEEN concludes in 
this issue his series dealing with the Communists. 
Lest some may believe that the harsh words ap- 
plied by Dostoyevsky to “Russians” might be an 
aspersion upon the millions of earnest and sincere 
Russian Christians who persevere despite the Bol- 
shevist plague, we can recall that the novelist 
spoke primarily of certain intellectual and revolu- 
tionary groups, not of the good elements among 
the people at large. .. . WILLIAM J. BENN jots 
down here in easy writing those observations on 
the moral challenge of propaganda which occur 
daily to himself and others as Associate Editors. 
... HILAIRE BELLOC could no more keep silent 
about Poland than he could about Spain or, indeed, 
anything else where he saw the cause of God was 
concerned. We were merely waiting until we should 
receive his first communication since the outbreak 
of the war. . . . THOMAS F. MEEHAN, of the 
AMERICA Staff, applies to others that principle 
which he so cheerfully exemplifies for himself: 
that you cannot keep a good man down. Edward 
Kavanagh is another good and great man whom 
Mr. Meehan’s research has rescued from the 
clutches of forgetfulness. .. . CHARLES CALLAN 
TANSILL enters our columns late in a long and 
distinguished career. Sometime Lecturer on Diplo- 
matic History at Johns Hopkins University, former 
member of the Faculty of the Catholic University 
and of Georgetown University, Dr. Tansill now lec- 
tures at Fordham and promises us more from his 
pen. .. . Though editing the new quarterly, Theo- 
logical Studies, is the author’s main job, a word 
is still to be said on literature by the scholar and 
educator, the REV. WILLIAM J. McGARRY. 
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UTTERANCES of Monsignor John A. Ryan, of the 
Catholic University of America, and of Prof. 
Charles G. Fenwick, of Bryn Mawr, on the subject 
of the neutrality act, were advertised as a reply to 
Father Coughlin, who had expressed his theories 
on the previous day as how the European Powers 
should conduct their affairs. Monsignor Ryan and 
Dr. Fenwick, however, could, it would seem, have 
expressed their dissent from Father Coughlin’s 
theories or from the advisability of his propound- 
ing them without thereby feeling called, according 
to a theory all their own, to place an obligation 
upon the consciences of Americans to take sides in 
the European conflict. Monsignor Ryan’s doctrine 
was expressed in sweeping language. Anyone im- 
partial during the European conflict “repudiates 
not only Christ’s gospel of brotherly love but the 
principles of national morality. In the present crisis 
our country is morally obliged to do all that it can 
to defeat Hitler and destroy Hitlerism.” This grave 
religious and moral obligation was immediately 
linked up with the neutrality bill. Monsignor Ryan, 
however, is chairman of the Ethics Committee 
of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, and thereby in most intimate relationship 
with the Association’s own policies. But the Asso- 
ciation has assumed no such stand. The recently 
published statement of its Executive Committee 
directs the Association’s committees “during the 
course of the war to concentrate on means of pre- 
venting our entrance into the war’ as well as upon 
means of securing a just peace. The Association has 
refused to take a stand upon the neutrality bill. 
It has so far not attempted to identify the obvious 
moral obligation resting upon all Christians to re- 
ject the false doctrines of Hitler with any partici- 
pation in military activities of foreign nations. For 
Monsignor Ryan and Dr. Fenwick to attempt this 
identification, is to produce confusion rather than 
clarity in the minds and consciences of American 
Catholics. 


AFTER sixty years in the priesthood, half a cen- 
tury of it as rector of New York’s historic Cathe- 
dral, since 1934 one of the Vicars General of the 
See, on October 17, Monsignor Michael J. Lavelle 
went to the eternal accounting of his earthly ca- 
reer. His external achievements and outward ac- 
tions present a long life of marvelous labor under- 
taken and discharged as a true priest with sacer- 
dotal spirit and loyal enthusiasm for the prog- 
ress of the Faith and the betterment of his fellow 
man. He was a type of the few remaining of that 
old-fashioned age the ideals of which so contrast 
with those of the new. The requirements of the 
different epochs in which he lived demanded men 
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of different attainments. He was not one of the last 
to lay the old formulas aside. What seemed good to 
him in the new received their proper trial. His 
work was unceasing in joining moral training and 
education for the forming of the good citizen. On 
his recent eighty-third birthday, he said: “I have 
found the world to be a good deal better than I 
expected it to be.” The general public and private 
manifestations of regret at his passing are testi- 
mony to the affectionate esteem in which he was 
held for his constant effort to bring about and in- 
crease, quietly and inconspicuously, worldly happi- 
ness and improvement. One of the notable fea- 
tures of his career was the number of occasions on 
which he was called on to preach funeral sermons. 
Could he be asked to select the note for his own 
obituary most probably he would say, as he was 
fond of poetic quotations, “write me down as one 
who loved his fellow man.” 


STATISTICS published for September on the 
trends in business pointed to a considerable in- 
crease in employment, in freight movement, and 
in the volume of industrial production since the 
outbreak of the war in Europe. Car loadings for the 
last week of the month came within approximately 
one per cent of the 1937 peak for the same week, 
and evidences indicated that these levels for 1937 
would be passed in the early weeks of the present 
month. But there is a significant point that must 
not be overlooked in these present business up- 
trends. The rise in industrial production, though 
due in some part to business activity resulting from 
expansion projected previous to the outbreak of 
European hostilities, is primarily intensified be- 
cause of anticipated war orders. Many industrial 
plants have begun expanding their facilities in the 
expectation of receiving large and important orders 
for war areas. These orders, at least in any consid- 
erable amount, have not been received, and with 
the embargo and neutrality legislation in effect, 
there is small chance that the anticipated boom 
will eventuate. There is serious danger then that 
some unscrupulous industrialists, who would not 
hesitate to traffic in human blood, may use the 
weight of their influence to edge us into this Euro- 
pean embroilment for the sake of safeguarding 
their capital investments. 


SPORTS writers enjoy an immunity all their own. 
Their prophecies may fall like a ton of bricks on 
their own heads, but the next week, there they are, 
heads unbandaged, proudly and unblushingly dis- 
playing an entirely new prophetical structure elab- 
orated over the week-end that should have been 
spent in sackcloth and ashes. They build up our 





teams for us, and they break our hearts for us, but 
we crawl right back on Monday morning and sheep- 
ishly scan the sports page to see what new predic- 
tion they have to make about our favorite team. 
We only get riled at them when they express in 
print the devastating things we ourselves thought 
after that last disappointing game. It is not their 
fault, we know. Both they and we are easy marks 
for propaganda, whether it comes from an under- 
graduate manager or from an official Bureau of 
Information. Their sort of propaganda is not a 
magnet to front-line trenches. And in the final 
analysis it is our own fault if we fall for propaganda 
in football or in war. 


FOR some deep psychological reason, as yet unex- 
plained, thoughts of football lead quite easily to 
school thoughts. Not ordinary school thoughts this 
time, but thoughts of Catholic Labor Schools. All 
over the country these schools are opening their 
doors to laboring men, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
Union and non-Union, C.I.O. and A. F. of L. Phila- 
delphia, they say, was the first in the field, but now 
Brooklyn and Buffalo and Baltimore and New 
York and Detroit and others are following the lead. 
New Rochelle is opening this year for the first 
time. The A.C.T.U. has five schools in operation. 
“And that,” says the Catholic unionist, as he learns 
what an encyclical really is, what Catholic theology 
and philosophy have to say about the worker and 
his dignity and his rights and his responsibilities, 
“that is something like! Why wasn’t it started 
years ago?” A good question, sir! The wild-mustard 
growth of these schools proves that they fill a long- 
felt need. Labor has experimented with opportu- 
nism and with government promises and with So- 
cialism and even with Communism. Labor has suf- 
fered much from lack of leadership and lack of a 
solid labor philosophy. The Catholic Labor Schools 
will supply the philosophy and train the leaders— 
for their own good and for the good of all who earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. And now, 
Mr. Employer, how about a Catholic Employers’ 
School, too? 


ONE of the disasters attending those who talk 
much without training in talking is that they fre- 
quently nullify the effects of their own wisdom. 
The vigorous warning sounded by Colonel Lind- 
bergh against the repeal of the arms embargo came 
at the right time and was echoed throughout the 
country. Again the Colonel has sounded his warn- 
ing, and again his words are those of traditional 
American policy. “If our industry depends upon a 
commerce of arms for its strength, then our indus- 
trial system should be changed.” But the flow of 
discourse has led him off upon far less sure ground, 
indeed into the quagmire of racial politics. “Our 
bond with Europe is a bond of race,” declares the 
Colonel. “It is the European race we must pre- 
serve. ... Racial strength is vital.” We may have 
to take part in the protection of the white race, “to 
fight side by side with the English, French and 





Germans.” This sounds suspiciously like old Kaiser 
Wilhelm and the Yellow Peril or like Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s White Man’s Burden. It sounds still more 
suspiciously like certain doctrines against which 
Catholics have been repeatedly and explicitly 
warned. The Colonel had best drop his fine distinc- 
tions between offensive and defensive arms, be- 
tween “bad” wars for politics and “good” wars for 
the white race. Best for us to sell no arms and to 
keep out of all foreign wars. 


COMPLAINTS, however eloquent, concerning the 
public attitude on religion in the schools will not 
change that attitude unless the complaints are ac- 
companied by the education of the public mind. 
That the public can be educated to see the point 
of the Catholic argument is proved by the accom- 
plishments of the Catholic Laymen’s League in 
Orange and Rockland Counties, N. Y., as shown in 
a bulletin recently issued by them in pamphlet 
form. In a section where Catholics are outnum- 
bered by Protestants six to one, the non-Catholic 
editors of all five of the daily newspapers cooperate 
with the laymen in running a “Catholic Informa- 
tion” series prominently on the Church page each 
Saturday over the name and mail address of the 
organization. The problem of parochial and “‘pub- 
lic’ schools was fearlessly and frankly discussed. 
Powerful opposition was anticipated, but strangely 
enough did not materialize, even though a contro- 
versial campaign on bus transportation was taking 
place at the time. On the contrary, expressions of 
approval and admiration for the Catholic system 
flowed in, and the articles won editorial support. 


WHEN Louis Greenfield, a well-to-do-milliner, did 
away with his seventeen-year-old imbecile son dur- 
ing the early part of this year, a Bronx court ac- 
quitted him of a manslaughter charge on the plea 
that his deed was not in reality a murder; it was 
politely labeled a “mercy killing.” It was expressly 
emphasized at the time that an unusually bad pre- 
cedent had been set by the court. Apart from the 
miscarriage of justice and, particularly, the all im- 
portant moral aspects of direct killing by a private 
individual, the court’s lax interpretation of the law 
was foreseen by many as a serious blow to the 
sanctity of life inasmuch as it would be inevitably 
the occasion of prompting similar “acts of mercy.” 
A few days ago, when a $25-a-week elevator oper- 
ator chloroformed his thirteen-year-old son, an in- 
curable imbecile, his very first plea was an “act of 
mercy.” There can be little doubt that the indul- 
gence shown by the Bronx court in the previous 
killing was the inspiration for this second murder, 
and the courts in this case will be hard put to re- 
fuse clemency. The circumstances due to the im- 
poverished condition of the elevator man, who was 
hard pressed to give his child adequate care, are 
more extenuating than in the Greenfield case. Yet 
the serious blundering of justice, as rendered in 
this first case, must be rectified before a wave of 
such “mercy killings” spreads all over the country. 
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MOSCOW MAKES CONFUSION 
FOR REDS AND FOR NATIONS 


Stalin cares not whom he dupes and whom he junks 
FULTON J. SHEEN 











(Continued from last week) 


FACTS proved that what happened in Germany 
in September, 1914, happened in France in 1939: 
the Communist leaders who tried to stem the tide 
met not only lack of understanding but even actual 
hatred among the masses because of their anti- 
patriotic attempts. The suppression of the Com- 
munist Party in France is particularly interesting 
inasmuch as previous to the signing of the Soviet- 
Nazi pact, the Communists were already reviving 
the Popular Front but with a more revolutionary 
tone. 

The Communist leaders, Arrachard and Costes, 
told the Communists “to prepare for a new June, 
1936, qui ne sera pas de la petite biére. “This time 
we shall not be limited in our objectives by the 
C. G. T.—we shall go to the bitter end.” We know 
now what the June plot of 1936 was, thanks to the 
scholarly, documented study of M. Jacques Bar- 
doux, lecturer of Diplomatic History at the Ecole 
des Sciences Politiques and members of the Institut 
de France. The facts are that the French Com- 
munist Party was under orders from Moscow to 
attempt a revolutionary seizure of power on June 
11, 1936. To prepare for it, the night before, the 
defense plans of France were stolen from the Min- 
istry of War. 

Germany knew of the plot, for on June 11, Herr 
Himmler, the former leader of the Gestapo, spoke 
of the encirclement of the Bolshevik states, and 
said that if this occurred, Hitler would take action. 
Confidential Report No. 3 of the Communist Party 
of Spain, on May 15, 1936, stated: “The revolu- 
tion will break out simultaneously in France.’”’ Why 
it was called off, M. Thorez, the Earl Browder of 
France, can answer. In any case, the Communists 
of France, this time with the revival of the Popu- 
lar Front, were fully prepared to “go to the bitter 
end.” 

A few days previous to the suppression of the 
Communist Party in France, the Communist paper 
VHumanité stated: “It is true that what preceded 
the worker victories of June, 1936, is now being 
restored.” The fact is that now France has joined 
a number of European nations who have made the 
Communist Party illegal, namely, the Baltic coun- 
tries, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Greece, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, Italy, Portugal, Spain, as well as 
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Palestine, Egypt, the Indies, Indonesia, Brazil, 
Venezuela, San Salvador, Peru, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica and French Canada. 

What will happen to the Communist Party in 
the United States? There is evidently considerable 
confusion in its ranks as is proven by the articles in 
the Daily Worker and the New Masses. Mike Gold 
asks: “Why do not people keep their shirts on? 
For example, I was hurt to see a good guy like 
Heywood Broun had yanked off his own capacious 
shirt, and in the general uproar, was standing side 
by side with his old enemy Westbrook Pegler, call- 
ing the Soviet Union dirty names” (Daily Worker 
September 11, 1939, p. 7). I probably could tell 
Mike Gold why it was that Mr. Broun took off his 
shirt. 

The New Masses has received so many queries 
that it has felt it mecessary to run a column en- 
titled What’s On Your Mind? in which they at- 
tempt to justify how they can be Stalinites for 
Moscow and anti-Stalinites for the Americans who 
resent Russia’s green light to Germany’s march 
through Poland. The answers, quoted in part, are 
unconsciously quite humorous and never to the 
point. For example: 

1. Q. “Now that Germany has attacked Poland, 
will the Soviet Union provide the Nazi Government 
with agricultural products and other materials as 
provided in the new trade agreement?” 

A. “It would be foolhardy to attempt to predict 
the exact course of Soviet Policy.” (New Masses, 
September 12, 1939, p. 13) 

2. Q. “Isn’t there something morally indefensible 
about signing a pact with a Fascist Government?” 
A. “It does this not in order to keep capitalism, 
but to strengthen Socialism—in other words, to 
serve the highest moral ends.” 

3. Q. “Why weren’t the Communists tipped off in 
advance about the pact?” 

A. “Success depends on the element of surprise 
and the details of a particular tactical move have 
to be kept secret.” 

The Communists in America will have to de- 
velop a new line, but not until Moscow has given 
it to them. Earl Browder has visited the Soviet 
Union fourteen times since 1914 to obtain “Party 
instructions,” but it will be a little more difficult 











for him now, inasmuch as, in the face of evidence, 
he had to admit before the Dies Committee that 
he used two “aliases,” and that he had traveled 
abroad the last two years on a fake passport. In- 
cidentally, one of his missions was “to save democ- 
racy in Spain.” 

There are, of course, many other ways of Mos- 
cow’s orders coming to the Communists of the 
United States. One way is for them to send their 
official representative. Mr. Browder said he knew 
of only one such representative in the United 
States. He has rather quickly forgotten that on 
May 27, 1938, the representative of the Communist 
International presided at the Communist meeting 
at the Center Hotel, New York, and was intro- 
duced, even to the Communists, under the as- 
sumed name of Comrade Robert. The Labor De- 
partment, as well as those who keep informed 
about Communism, should be able to supply his 
real name and incidentally explain how a repre- 
sentative of the Third International, in violation 
of the Litvinov-Roosevelt pact was admitted to the 
country. 

How the new directions come is of little impor- 
tance. What is more important is what their direc- 
tions will be. The answer in part lies in the per- 
sonnel of the Communist International. Four years 
ago, in answering questions put by the Daily Work- 
er to the writer, the latter said that “if Stalin lives 
another five years he will dispose of Radek, Lit- 
vinov and Dimitrov.” Stalin has already junked 
the first two, and now the time seems ripe for 
Dimitrov to go. It was he who, in 1936, asked the 
Communists to use the “Trojan Horse” tactics 
which resulted in our Communist Front organiza- 
tions, such as “The American League for Peace 
and Democracy.” It seems impossible for Stalin to 
keep at the head of World Communism the man 
who launched the anti-Fascist cry, now that the 
Heils and the Comrades walk arm in arm. Sig- 
nificant enough is the fact that Dimitrov was not 
a speaker at the eighteenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of Moscow—that privilege being re- 
served to Stalin, Molotov, Voroshilov, Zhdanov and 
Manuilsky. It was the latter and not Dimitrov who 
gave the report of the Communist International at 
this last Congress on March 10, 1939. Moscow did 
not print Manuilsky’s speech, so there is no way of 
learning the new “line.” It is the writer’s belief that 
the American Communists could save their faces 
for the future if they would lay a little less stress 
on the old “line” of “democratic fronts.” Their 
orders will be a reversal to the old:—‘“start the 
revolution.” 

The Aftonbladet of Stockholm recently claimed 
to have confiscated new Moscow orders for the 
Swedish Communists in catechetical form. 

Q. How can a world revolution be evoked rapidly? 
A. By a long war, according to the writings of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. 

Q. Is a European war apt to promote the interests 
of the Comintern? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can a Russo-German pact promote war? 

A. Yes. 





At the same time the Communists of France, 
and the exiled Communists of Germany, Italy and 
Spain were told that the alliance of Germany and 
Russia was only a move to start a world war, which 
will end in revolution and the Sovietizing of the 
world. 

As for the international aspect of the pact, Rus- 
sia has finally succeeded in doing what it wanted to 
do for years: turn Europe into a battlefield. By 
giving Germany assurance that it would not de- 
fend Poland against aggression, it left Hitler free 
to ravage. As Walter Lippmann put it: “Stalin pre- 
cipitated the war by insuring Hitler against the 
chief risks of war.” It is well to recall that Tukh- 
achevsky once said: “Through Poland we shall 
run a bayonet into Europe.” And before him, Lenin 
once expressed the belief that once Poland was 
conquered, nothing could prevent the march of 
the Red Armies to the Rhine. Russian revolution- 
ists for ages have dreamed of setting Europe on 
fire. As Lenin put it in 1920: “The next country 
we will turn Communistic will be Spain. Then we 
will burn Europe from both ends.’”’ Thanks to the 
defeat of the Reds in Spain, the burning must now 
be from only one end. 

They have lit the torch and they have handed 
it to Hitler. 

The danger to civilization is not the result of 
the war between Hitler and the Allies. It will be 
the consequences of that war, when Communism 
will sweep over Europe. Then the war shall not be 
between nations, but between philosophies of life. 
Let not the enemies of Communism rejoice in the 
embarrassment of the Communists at the present 
time. They can turn against Hitler in Europe as 
they could turn against Americans in America. 
They have no honor. As Karmazinov wrote in The 
Possessed: “For a Russian a sense of honor is only 
a superfluous burden. . . . The open road to dishonor 
will attract him more than anything.” The same 
writer describes how Russia would form “quintets”’ 
or “cells” in various countries to undermine their 
culture and civilization, “with the idea of non- 
plussing everyone and making hay of everything, 
and then, when society is sick and tottering and 
out of joint, cynical and sceptical, filled with an 
intense eagerness of self-preservation, we shall 
seize it in our hands, raise the standard of revolt, 
relying on a complete network of cells which mean- 
while have been gathering recruits and seeking out 
the weak spots to be attacked.” 

What will happen to Hitler? Did he forecast his 
own end when he wrote in his Mein Kampf: “The 
fact of forming an alliance with Russia would be 
the signal for a new war. And the result of that 
would be the end of Germany.” 

What will the other nations do? Will Italy, 
France, Poland, Spain and probably England re- 
vive the Christian heritage, to fight atheism in the 
name of Christ? And what will happen to the Reds? 
Did Karmazinov know when he wrote: “And we 
Russians shall cast ourselves down, possessed and 
raving, into the sea and we shall be drowned.” 

“And a good thing, too, for this is all that we 
are fit for.” 
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BY RADIO AND PRESS 
THE WAR FEVER RISES 


WILLIAM J. BENN 











THE limitations and defects of a democratic form 
of government such as ours have been stressed 
frequently of late. Only the heedless and unprofit- 
able critics of absolutism and totalitarianism speak 
in absolute terms of its perfection. Wiser and 
soberer minds, because of the conflict of political 
theories and ideologies, have become keenly con- 
scious of its deficiencies. The democratic ideal 
while paying tribute to what is best in human na- 
ture becomes thereby the most difficult of reach. 
The democratic ideal predicates man’s goodness, 
intelligence and sincerity. It is the old problem that 
confronted Plato in his Republic and that turned 
Aristotle to a more factual presentation of the sev- 
eral forms of polities, which has been carried to a 
finer discrimination by succeeding political philoso- 
phies. The democratic ideal supposes that the 
majority will be wise, and this at any time is a 
large-order assumption. 

But if this is true in normal times, it is doubly 
affirmable of times of crisis when hysteria and 
party pleading beat on the ramparts of a democra- 
cy. Our own framers, while giving the people an 
influential réle in the republican government it de- 
vised, took wise measures to offset the dangers 
by the checks and counterchecks in the Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights, of which Americans have 
become realistically conscious in more recent Con- 
gressional debates. War and all its attendant con- 
ditions puts a major strain on the democratic ideal. 
And even when it is separated from us by the in- 
tervening Atlantic, the strain and stress is such as 
to call forth the most earnest efforts of all, that 
the Government may weather the storm and that 
the citizen may belie the misgivings of the philoso- 
phers and political writers who were fearful of the 
practicability of the democratic policy. 

The majority has to be trained in such a con- 
tingency to keep its head, to be unmoved by the 
insidious interested propagandist as well as the 
hysteria of the lunatic front that needs but the 
current excitement to bid adieu to common sense. 
Of course, in a general way what this means is that 
democracy can be successfully achieved only when 
the citizens are raised to a high level of intelligent 
appraisal by education, acquaintance with the 
foundation of political and social science and, what 
is more basically necessary and important, an ac- 
quaintance with the Divine law, both natural and 
positive. 

But the more immediate necessity in periods like 
the present is a realization of the psychological 
currents that beat upon a democratic government 
from interested quarters. While the totalitarian 
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regimes do not neglect the effect of psychology on 
the mass mind, they have their own summary 
method of cutting off outside adverse criticism in 
time of emergency. Americans have determined 
to keep the diverse channels of expression open; 
thereby, they create a serious problem. Without 
entering any further into this aspect of the ques- 
tion, it should be plain to all that every attempt 
possible should be made by all concerned with our 
welfare that the psychological scales be held in 
equilibrium. 

Thus, we judge it little conducive to success that 
an assumed element of fear and doubt be injected 
into the American mass mind as to the probability 
of our entering the present European conflict, in 
which no single issue involved, even remotely or 
indirectly, affects our Government. Exclusive of 
a direct act of aggression on American lives, land 
or trade, there appears no reason why we should 
speak in “ifs” or in probables, and not in direct 
negations and determinations. Our “shalls” should 
become “wills.” The President himself has lain 
himself open to criticism on this score. Before the 
convening of Congress he asserted his firm resolu- 
tion of doing everything in his power to keep this 
country out of war. Aside from the ebullient broad- 
casts of some radio commentators, nothing had yet 
been done that tended in any way to frustrate such 
a resolution. 

It was not like 1916 when Wilson reassured the 
Americans while, at that very time, things were 
being done inside and outside Washington that 
could only end by finally embroiling us. Regard- 
less of our sympathies and wishes, our reason 
should survey the sorry scene being enacted across 
the waters with all the stony unconcern of an Ori- 
ental philosopher. That should be our present at- 
titude and should remain ours no matter how long 
the conflict rages, with the possible exclusion of 
our reasonably successful entry to save Christian 
civilization. 

In his message at the meeting of Congress, Sep- 
tember 21, the President, wishing undoubtedly to 
make a strong case for the repeal of the embargo 
legislation, found no more sanguine assurance at 
hand than “that by the repeal of the embargo the 
United States will more probably remain at peace 
than if the law remains as it stands today.” This 
lead by the Chief Executive proved infectious in 
its mildness, and it became the common slogan of 
lesser members of the executive branch of the 
Government. When one remembers how easily the 
mass mind, even in a democracy, is affected by 
psychological factors, the outright factual state- 
ment of our othermindedness as regards actual 
entry into the European conflict would be most 
salutary for the nation’s morale as well as serving 
the very necessary end of letting interested Euro- 
pean countries know where we stand. We should 
have learned this lesson from 1917. It is surely a 
strange situation that while nations more nearly 
concerned with the participants, geographically, 
and even politically, have strongly asserted their 
stand, the best we seem to be able to muster is a 
serious and pious hope that things will break in 




















such a way that we shall be able to keep ourselves 
aloof. 

Other factors, too, minister to the difficulties en- 
countered by democracies in periods of emergency. 
I do not know whether it is the same factors that 
make us such fierce protagonists of liberty, also 
render us peculiarly sensitive to all forms of propa- 
ganda. The difficulties proceeding from our laud- 
able defense of freedom of expression are made ap- 
parent when writers so widely separated as Doro- 
thy Thompson and General Hugh Johnson break 
forth, as it were in an unguarded moment, against 
unlimited freedom. Truly, the latter had in mind a 
particular case of mass telegrams, mass meeting 
and convention resolutions bombarding the Capitol 
and White House at recurrent intervals. The gentle- 
man could hardly have forgotten his own trenchant 
defense of the telegram and mail bag as a perfect- 
ly proper instrument of keeping contact between 
Congressional representatives and the people. If 
he had perchance overlooked it he surely should 
remember the halcyon days of the Anti-Saloon 
League, the Methodist pamphleteers and letter 
writers and the lobbying practices of the last 
twenty years at our National Capitol. 

Be that as it may, one remembers how avidly 
and hungrily American ears were glued to the 
radio during the riotous ten days of the radio orgy, 
of its kind unparalleled in our history, that pre- 
ceded the actual warfare. During most of the time 
very little news was forthcoming and even when 
the hearers knew this, there was the continuous 
dialing from station to station, from orator and 
war analyst to his brother, who was just as vague 
and vacuous but not a whit less rhetorical and 
eloquent. 

The story is the same as regards the press and 
public forum. Americans should realize the cost 
of trans-Atlantic cables and telephone messages 
from Europe. Few are so naive as to imagine the 
long stories from the front are spot news from 
opening sentence to the end. The two, three or four 
paragraphs, cabled by the foreign news represen- 
tative of metropolitan dailies, are expanded into 
two, three or even four columns by diligent copy 
editors, with the aid of encyclopedias, war maps 
and pigeonholed material. 

This becomes peculiarly heightened and propor- 
tionately aggravates the problem when we remem- 
ber that our country is a real melting pot of many 
races, whose individual members have not sacri- 
ficed all their racial links on the assumption of 
citizenship or even after several generations of 
American life. Yet it would not be too much to 
expect all our nationals to meet uniformly the sore 
demands and sacrifices imposed to make our racial 
composite a unified nation that can coldly consider 
her interests even in the face of their European 
connections and roots. 

The chief point we wish to make by way of a 
practical lesson to Americans opposed to all tyran- 
ny and truly contrite and humbled by man’s in- 
humanity in Eastern Europe, is the danger that 
always threatens a republican form of government 
in hours of crisis. This awareness to the waves of 


foreign propaganda beating now on our ramparts 
is salutary. I commend the open forum of our press 
to our logic teachers during the autumn months. 
Therein, when our attitude to the war is the sub- 
ject, they will find almost every example of non- 
sequitur and fallacy so dear to the old logicians 
but never honored by them as by the hungry ad- 
dicts of our press and radio. 


POLAND, THE BASTION 
OF OUR CIVILIZATION 


HILAIRE BELLOC 











WE pay a heavy price in Great Britain for our 
neglect and ignorance of the Catholic culture. 
That ignorance affects all our policy and is no- 
where better seen than in the matter of Poland. 

Most English people (including of course the 
politicians) had no knowledge of Polish history, 
or the part that Poland has played even in modern 
times since the partitions. Such vague impressions 
as the better-educated may have obtained upon 
the subject were limited to a general idea that Poles 
had been oppressed by Russians. That the at- 
tempted murder of Poland had begun with Prussia 
was never emphasized and little remembered. The 
fact that Poland was the bastion of civilization in 
Eastern Europe was not appreciated at all. 

The essential of the whole thing, the core of 
it, Polish religion, was hardly mentioned. 

The consequences of this accumulated ignorance 
are now upon us; through our misunderstanding 
of Europe we helped Prussia to rearm, and the at- 
tempt to murder Poland has been renewed. It will 
fail; but the temporary eclipse of Poland and the 
effects that will have upon the whole of Europe 
not one public man here at home has understood, 
nor one leading publicist described. 

Those effects will be terrible indeed. The first 
has already appeared. Over the prostrate body of 
Poland the twin enemies of our civilization have 
joined hands. The numbers and the power of our 
enemies have been immensely increased. 

It is true that the Bolshevist Government has 
proved itself incompetent in most of its internal 
policy and that its population is careless in the 
handling of machines, but the mere numbers, the 
mere recruiting field, the mere reserves of trained 
men now thrown into the struggle against us are 
formidable indeed. 

So long as Poland is out of the reckoning there 
is no Christian force organized to help our re- 
sistance. We might have had Italian help but we 
lost our chance, at any rate for the moment. We 
might have had Spanish help and the certain use 
of the Spanish harbors on the Atlantic in flank 
of our trade routes. We lost that opportunity also. 
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Both these blunders had their ultimate root in 
our profound ignorance of the Catholic culture in 
Europe and in our contempt for it. 

But the larger issue is still the most important 
by far. 

Poland is the test of Europe. The restoration 
and preserving of a powerful and independent 
Polish state is, and must be, among the very first 
of our political objects in the fearful struggle with 
which we are faced. 

There is a particular as well as a general reason 
for this. The general reason is that Poland was 
the one counter-balance, North of the Alps, to the 
great superiority of German numbers. That is why 
the French in their defense of the West against 
Germanism for centuries have always played for 
the Polish alliance. 

The particular reason is that the freedom or 
bondage of Poland is the test of our victory or 
defeat. 

England and France are allied in one very clear 
purpose, which is the restitution of public law in 
Europe. If treaties are to be broken with impunity 
and solemn pledges to be repudiated arbitrarily 
the moment after they are made our civilization 
is at an end. If independent European states are 
to be destroyed by force at the mere will of a 
stronger neighbor there will be no more Europe. 
The actions of the German Reich and of the Soviet 
tyranny are anarchist. 

The main and permanent example of this anar- 
chic spirit is the attempted destruction of Poland 
by sudden attack without declaration of war, and 
the criterion of our power to keep civilization go- 
ing at all is our power to destroy the authors of 
that crime. 

It may be that we shall fail. If we do, all our 
culture has failed also. In whatever we do, success- 
ful or unsuccessful, there will still stand Poland. 

Not so long ago a most educated man in Western 
Europe would have ridiculed the idea that the 
breakup after the Reformation of our former united 
religion was the beginning of all our disasters. Even 
today when men are beginning to see history and 
its consequences more clearly, most men still have 
difficulty in understanding that the restoration and 
maintenance of one intensely Catholic people is 
vital to all of us. But the perception of what ought 
to be an obvious truth cannot be much delayed. 
It will henceforward be the necessary pivot upon 
which everything will turn, whether we can or 
cannot effect the restoration of Poland. 

If we cannot it will mean that the forces de- 
structive of all by which and for which we have 
lived have triumphed. Our descendants will no 
longer be able to call themselves civilized men, in- 
heritors of the Roman Empire and of Greece 
through the strength of the Catholic Church and 
through its power to preserve. 

The very magnitude of the issue makes it dif- 
ficult to grasp. The statement of it sounds so ex- 
aggerated as to be fantastic; yet it is strictly true. 

We stand or fall by Poland; and “we” means 
all our art, literature, philosophy, all the mighty 
heritage now at stake. 
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MAINE LAYMAN 
WINS REMEMBRANCE 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN 











IN a note about the founding in 1819, at George- 
town College, of its first Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin (AMERICA, September 30) mention was made 
of Edward Kavanagh of Maine as among the four- 
teen students then enrolled, and of his later dis- 
tinguished career as a public official. An authorita- 
tive and most interesting memoir of Kavanagh was 
contributed to Volume V, part I, of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society’s Historical Rec- 
ords and Studies, November 1907, by Very Rev. 
Msgr. Charles W. Collins, lessons from which could 
aptly be taken for present-day application, even 
though in spite of his career Kavanagh seems to 
be on the list of forgotten Catholic laymen. 

“For some years,” says Monsignor Collins, “I 
have studied the career of this man .. . investi- 
gated the files of old journals, interrogated all who 
might know something of his personality or history, 
and each year has added to the conviction that in 
his sphere, and in the lines of activity which he 
marked out for himself and followed, he was one 
of the greatest Catholics that America has yet 
produced.” Then he goes on to say: 

Edward Kavanagh fought his way from a remote 
town in an outlying province of Massachusetts, 
through the Councils of his native State to Con- 
gress; through five years of exceedingly difficult 
diplomatic work at Lisbon, to Washington on the 
Treaty Commission and finally to the Executive 
Chair of Maine, an unflinching Catholic when the 
very name was abhorred, yet in all that time, in 
private letter or public print, or from the lips of 
the oldest inhabitant, I have never seen or heard 
one word against his fair fame on account of his 
religion. . . . I doubt if there is a parallel to this 
career in the American annals of the century. 

In 1849 Longfellow wrote his novel, Kavanagh, 
A Tale, which served with Hyperion to fix his suc- 
cess in fiction. Of this book the History of George- 
town says: “Longfellow knew and loved him, and 
wrote Kavanagh to draw him from the Catholic 
Faith which he considered a bar to the success his 
friend ought to achieve,” a vain purpose. 

In Congress Kavanagh made only six speeches 
during the two sessions in which he served. It was 
the era in which Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton 
and Hayne were the forensic stars. His work was 
done in the Committee room. His speeches, public 
documents, and letters present clear and forcible 
statements put with terse vigor and displaying 
the accuracy of thought and diction of a logical and 
cultured mind. He spoke French and Spanish. 

Edward Kavanagh was born on April 27, 1795, 
at Damariscotta, Maine, the eldest child of James 
and Sarah Jackson Kavanagh. His mother was a 
convert of an old Boston family. His father, an 
immigrant from the County Wexford, Ireland, 

















landed in Boston in 1780 and, with a number of 
fellow immigrants, settled in Damariscotta to en- 
gage in ship building and commercial trading in 
which he prospered. He made his home a Catholic 
center where the pioneer missionaries, Matignon, 
Cheverus and their associates, were hospitably re- 
ceived, and everything done to assist them in the 
practical propagation of the Faith. In 1798 he 
converted a building on his property into a chapel 
under the patronage of Saint Patrick, and having 
done this he applied to be relieved of the peculiar 
Puritan local ministerial tax that was then ex- 
acted. A law suit followed in which the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, on March 5, 1801 (Maine 
had not yet been organized as a State) decided 
against him, ruling unanimously that: “The Con- 
stitution obliges every one to contribute for the 
support of Protestant ministers and them alone. 
Papists are only tolerated and as long as their min- 
isters behave themselves well, we shall not disturb 
them, but let them expect no more than that.” 

The reaction from this decision came back in 
1819, when the convention met in Portland to 
frame the Constitution for the new State of Maine. 
A Catholic committee—the Catholics in Maine 
then numbered only about 500—appeared at the 
convention, headed by James Kavanagh, to pro- 
test against any enactment in its articles of re- 
ligious proscription. The petition and argument they 
offered was written by young Edward Kavanagh, 
and after it was read in the committee framing 
the measure a proposed objectionable article was 
stricken out and the clause made to read: “Nor 
shall any religious test be required as a qualifica- 
tion for any office or trust under this State.” 

In 1810, Edward Kavanagh was sent to George- 
town College and remained there two years. For 
two years following he was at St. Mary’s, Balti- 
more, leaving that institution to continue his 
studies in Europe whence he returned home, in 
1815, to study law and assist in his father’s busi- 
ness. He was admitted as an attorney in 1829. 
There were thoughts of entering a diplomatic 
career, following election to the State Assembly 
in 1826 and to the Senate in 1828. He acted as 
Secretary in the upper body, but he did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining the clerkship for which he made 
applications. He was a Jackson Democrat in politics. 
“From old residents of his district,” Monsignor 
Collins says, “I learned he never experienced any 
difficulty or opposition on the score of his religion, 
but tradition states that he was a man of such 
charming manners and staunch integrity that no 
other candidate had any chance against him where 
he was well known.” Maine then was Democratic. 

For years there had been border troubles and 
much rancor in official disputes with Great Britain 
over the Northeast boundary line with Canada, 
and to settle the controversy a joint commission 
was set up. Edward Kavanagh was named a mem- 
ber by the Governor. His knowledge of French and 
his religious sympathy were of special service dur- 
ing the tour the commissioners made in the disputed 
territory, where the Acadian settlers were the most 
numerous of the residents along the border. When 





the Webster-Ashburton treaty finally ended the 
controversy, the British Commissioner, Lord Ash- 
burton, in a letter to Daniel Webster on July 1, 
1842, paid a handsome tribute to Kavanagh for 
his help in solving this international trouble. 

A congressional election in 1831 sent Kavanagh 
to Washington and he served with quiet, practical 
energy for the interests of his district. At the end 
of his second term, President Jackson sent him, 
on May 22, 1835, as Chargé d’Affaires to Portugal, 
a kingdom then in a turmoil of political confusion. 
In spite of the continued adverse conditions, he 
arranged, August, 1838, a very advantageous com- 
mercial treaty for the United States, despite British 
opposition, and settled a number of complex and 
long standing claims, the first Portugal ever paid 
the United States. With the election of President 
Tyler, he resigned, June 29, 1841, and, receiving 
a high commendation from Secretary Webster on 
his services at Lisbon, returned to Maine. 

He was then re-elected to the State Senate and 
made its president. When Governor Fairchild was 
elected to the United States Senate, March 7, 1843, 
Kavanagh became acting Governor of Maine. He 
held the office from March to December, when 
serious ill health forced him to announce formally 
that he would resign as a member of the Senate 
and thus vacate the office of Governor on Janu- 
ary 1, 1844. He died on January 21, 1844, and the 
official elegiac tributes were more than perfunctory 
formal utterances. The Governor’s message said: 
“The highly responsible duties with which he was 
charged by the National Government and the nu- 
merous important trusts committed to his care by 
the Government and people of his native state fully 
attest the estimation in which his ability and in- 
tegrity were universally held.” And the Chaplain 
of the Senate in its memorial proceedings stressed 
the “unbending integrity, the frankness of his man- 
ners, the purity of his character and the daily 
beauty of his life.” 

He never married but among his letters is this 
one from a non-Catholic friend: 

My wife who is with me, says: “Tell Kavanagh 
to marry and bring home a Portuguese lady, for 
Miss is too much of a coquette to marry 
anyone. ...I hope in mercy the (Portuguese) fish 
for Lent are not quite as salt as that herring that 
appeared before you regularly at Miss McCardle’s 
so often. I shall never forget the pure white virgin 


coat of salt that sparkled over that herring regu- 
larly on your plate for forty days. 


Such was his modesty that he refused ever to 
sit for a portrait. When it came to paint one for 
the official gallery of the Governor of Maine the 
artist was forced to idealize one from pictures of 
his sister and of the Jesuit Father, William Blen- 
kinsop, who were said to have resembled him. 

To sum up in the words of Monsignor Collins: 
“These are the base outlines of a singularly full 
and noble life which I think should be better known 
to the Catholic young men of this country. For 
it is an eminent example of the fact that a man 
of power may reach a high place in the political 
world without prostituting his honor or compromis- 
ing his Faith.” 
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NEUTRALITY DEBATE SPEAKS 
PEACE, BUT MOVES TOWARD WAR 


Program may result in grim twice-told tale 


CHARLES C. TANSILL 











THESE are historic days in Washington. In the 
Senate of the United States, as in the eventful 
months of 1919, an issue of outstanding importance 
to every American is being daily debated, and 
upon the decisions now taken the fate of this coun- 
try may very well rest. The issue is a familiar one: 
shall America maintain its age-old policy of po- 
litical isolation as far as the quarrels of Europe are 
concerned, or shall it adopt a more positive réle 
and endeavor to mold the European pattern along 
more pacific lines? The debate of 1919 has been 
renewed in the Senate, and the old theme song 
which President Wilson made popular in 1916-1917 
—‘Let us Make the World Safe for Democracy”— 
is being rehearsed by Senators whose musical ears 
have been attracted by the alluring cadence of a 
tune that brought some 126,000 American soldiers 
to untimely graves. 

Despite all the insistence of Administration lead- 
ers that their objective is a repeal of the present 
neutrality law in favor of one that is really neu- 
tral, it is apparent that a determined movement is 
under way to abandon an impartial attitude for 
one of active assistance to one group of belligerent 
powers. It is clearly recognized that a large ma- 
jority of the American people is strongly opposed 
to American participation in the present war in 
Europe. In deference to this deep-seated popular 
conviction, certain Senators are endeavoring to 
present the President’s program for the repeal of 
the arms embargo as a necessary preventive of 
war, and Senator Connally, of Texas, drew a dark 
picture of the dire results that will flow from a con- 
tinuance of the present neutrality legislation. Other 
Senators have confirmed these dark outlines and 
have added details that are intended to scare hesi- 
tant Americans into instant acquiescence with the 
plans of the Administration. 

Some Senators, who favor the repeal of the arms 
embargo, have thrown aside the mask of impar- 
tiality and openly advocate repeal as a means of 
extending much-needed aid to France and England. 
Senator Austin frankly admits that he is in sup- 
port of the President’s proposals because he be- 
lieves they will “help Great Britain and France win 
the war.” Other members of the Senate are not 
equally frank, but their sympathies go out to the 
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same powers in so strong a measure that real 
neutrality is the least of their desires. 

The manner in which these sympathies color 
the judgments of Administration Senators is given 
graphic illustration in the words of Senator Thom- 
as, of Utah. After the Senator had made a radio 
address in which he urged Americans to “give up 
this dream of impartiality” and openly “take sides 
and fight,” he was chosen by Administration lead- 
ers as their spokesman in matters concerning the 
alleged illegality of the repeal of the arms embargo. 
Senator Borah had opposed repeal partly on the 
ground that such action taken after the outbreak 
of the war in Europe would be a violation of inter- 
national law. Senator Clark, of Missouri, took the 
same view and supported it with an imposing array 
of quotations from authorities in the field of inter- 
national law. To Senator Thomas these legal ob- 
jections were without any foundation: “One point 
is clear. We are considering today domestic law. 
The Senator [Borah] refutes his own argument by 
emphasizing the point that the embargo is not 
contrary to international law, for, if this is true, 
lifting the embargo cannot be contrary to inter- 
national law.” The Senator conveniently forgot that 
the point at issue was whether the repeal of the 
arms embargo, after the outbreak of the European 
war, would give special advantages to France and 
England and was therefore unneutral and in viola- 
tion of international law. 

The general viewpoint of the Administration was 
presented with vehemence by Senators Connally 
and Pittman. In Senator Pittman’s case his action 
is in striking contrast with his position in previous 
years. In a speech in the Senate, October 2, 1939 
the Senator expressed the view that there is little 
likelihood that America will be drawn into the war 
in Europe if “we conform to the admitted precepts 
of international law” and repeal the arms embargo. 
In this appeal to Americans to return to a strict 
observance of international law as a means of pre- 
serving our neutral status, Senator Pittman is 
merely voicing the oft-expressed opinion of the 
President himself. 

It is distinctly interesting to note that this re- 
liance upon international law is a new viewpoint 
for Administration leaders including Senator Pitt- 











man. In 1936 Walton Moore, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of State, was openly con- 
temptuous of the efficacy of international law as 
a means of preserving world peace. In a statement 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
he remarked: “I do not see how you can expect 
to keep out of war if you are going to place your 
reliance on international law. Lord Salisbury said 
once, in a cynical way: ‘International law is what 
this or that writer says it is.’” Senator Pittman 
was equally cynical. On May 8, 1937, in a defense 
of the Neutrality Act of that year, he gave expres- 
sion to the following opinion: “They proclaim that 
we should rely upon international law. Well, there 
is no such thing as international law. . . . We relied 
upon international law prior to the World War, 
and it was our undoing.” 

It is ardently to be hoped that the reliance of 
the Administration upon international law in the 
threatening European situation will not serve once 
more as America’s “undoing,” and Senator Pitt- 
man must at times feel some misgivings about his 
present stand. 

The strategy of the attack upon the arms em- 
bargo was unmistakably revealed in the speech of 
Senator Connally. First of all he expressed the 
view that the embargo had been laid upon the ex- 
port of arms and ammunition in the hope that such 
action would “influence militaristic Powers not to 
engage in war.”’ Now that war has actually broken 
out in Europe the main purpose of the embargo 
has failed and the restrictions that it imposed 
should be promptly repealed. After this dubious 
assault, the Senator next attempted to prove that 
the arms embargo was not only unneutral in its 
operation but was also a serious threat to the peace 
program of the President. Under our present neu- 
trality law, American ships can carry contraband 
cargoes to “all nations at war, not simply to neutral 
countries. What is going to happen? . . . How long 
will they be upon the sea, under the present Em- 
bargo Act, before some submarine stealthily and 
slyly . . . will submarine them and send them to 
the depths of the sea?” Such an act might well 
bring on war with Germany. The only sure pre- 
ventive of war is the cash-and-carry plan as out- 
lined in the neutrality bill now before the Senate. 

The special pleading indulged in by Senator Con- 
nally was exposed by Senator Clark, who pointed 
out that there is no necessity to repeal the arms 
embargo in order to prevent American ships from 
carrying contraband to belligerent countries. To 
accomplish that end Congress has merely to re- 
enact the cash-and-carry plan that was an integral 
part of the previous neutrality program: 


The impression has been sedulously created . . . 
that there is a conflict between the retention of a 
mandatory arms embargo and the restoration of a 
bona fide cash-and-carry plan, or the addition of 
any of the further safeguards proposed by the pres- 
ent committee substitute. Nothing could possibly 
be further from the truth. It is the greatest hoax 
ever attempted on the American people since the 
alleged discovery of the North Pole by Dr. Cook. 
. . . When I see an attempt to beguile the Ameri- 
can people into the belief that it is an “either-or” 
proposition—either a strong carry law or the arms 


embargo, that the two are incompatible. . . . I can- 
not keep silent. ... Why can we not have both? 


One of the ablest speeches made during this neu- 
trality debate was delivered by Senator Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan. He is certain that the 

embargo upon arms, ammunition, and implements 

of war, which the pending proposal would repeal, 

has come to be the trade-mark of a national state 
of mind . . . the symbol of an attitude, the symbol 
of our real neutrality and our non-involvement. This 

is true both at home and abroad. To change the 

symbol dangerously invites the conclusion that we 

have changed our attitude. 
In the debate in the Senate the chief difference of 
opinion is with reference to the measures that may 
keep America out of the European war. Admin- 
istration leaders 

assert with the President that it is the embargo 
itself which endangers peace, though I cannot for 
the life of me understand if it is our peace you are 
discussing. We, on the contrary, are guided by the 
one, single, hard-headed thought that to repeal the 
arms embargo is to strike down a great, indispen- 
sable, insulating defense against our involvement 
in this war. Many people have been led to believe 
that the retention of the arms embargo necessarily 
involves the abandonment of cash and carry on all 
other commodities and the abandonment of other 
new restrictions in the pending bill. That is not true. 
. . . Why do you eliminate the existing safeguard if, 
as you say, you only want more safeguards? Why 
not have both? Why is it necessary for us to sell 
munitions to belligerents in order to be safe? .. . If 
we are all in dead earnest in our pursuit of insula- 
tion, why repeal anything? Why not add to it? 

One of the most dramatic moments in the debate 
on the repeal of the arms embargo came when 
Senator LaFollette rose to speak against the Presi- 
dent’s program. Certain members of the Senate 
can clearly recall the desperate fight waged in the 
early months of 1917 against the war measures of 
President Wilson, and the shadows of that grim 
struggle once more darkened the Senate chamber 
as Senator LaFollette spoke. He sharply challenged 
the assumption that England and France, “beset 
by their own problems, their own alliances, their 
own provincial governing classes, are trustworthy 
partners for us either in our national defense or in 
any grandiose scheme which may later develop for 
reforming the world.”’ The Senator then alluded to 
the part his father had played in attempting to 
stem the fast-rising tides of war in 1917. 

I stood over there right opposite the chair in which 
Mr. Foster sits now, when my father arose in his 
place here in the Senate in an effort to get recog- 
nized in the closing hours of the filibuster against 
the Armed Ship Bill. I felt, I saw, the tenseness of 
that situation. ... I knew that certain gentlemen on 
this floor were armed. . . . I know, Mr. President, 
how tense men’s emotions can get when these issues 
that arouse the deepest passions of mankind are 
raised, and therefore . . . I shudder when I see the 
casual manner in which this subject has for the 
most part been debated. 

There is little doubt that at times history has the 
unpleasant habit of repeating the same lesson in 
order to teach mankind the folly of its ways. The 
parallel between the period from 1914 to 1917 and 
the present time is so striking that most Americans 
can understand the grave implications of a pro- 
gram that speaks of peace but moves toward war. 
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CHRONICLE 














CONGRESS. Senator Clark of Missouri charged the 
Administration was engaging in “warlike” moves 
“to inflame the people and make them war-mind- 
ed.” He cited the President’s act in putting the 
Panama Canal Zone under army control, the War 
Department’s draft activity, and speeches by As- 
sistant Secretary of War Johnson as calculated to 
“alarm our people.”. . . Senator Wheeler declared 
he found Government officials saying: “We ought 
to get in and make it a short war.”. . . Senator D. 
Worth Clark of Idaho charged that Britain and 
France by refusing to negotiate for peace “have 
placed themselves in the réle of aggressors and 
neither deserves our help.” The British word is 
worth “no more than that of Hitler,” the Senator 
maintained. . . . In a nationwide broadcast Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh urged an embargo on offen- 
sive weapons, sale of defensive armament. Herbert 
Hoover had previously made a similar proposal. 
Lindbergh characterized the present conflict as a 
“balance-of-power war,” having notAing to do with 
democracy. The Lindbergh speech was assailed in 
the Senate. Said Senator Pittman: “Lindbergh’s 
statement . . . encourages the ideology of the to- 
talitarian Governments and is subject to the con- 
struction that he approves of their brutal conquest 
of democratic countries. .. .” .. . Amendments to 
the proposed Neutrality Bill were approved by 
Democratic leaders in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. The amendments would permit Ameri- 
can vessels to transport non-military supplies to 
belligerent perts in the South Atlantic, Pacific and 
Indian waters; remove the ninety-day credit pro- 
visions, make “cash on the barrel head” obligatory 
for foreign individuals as well as for foreign Gov- 
ernments. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. The long-expected resig- 
nation of Elmer F. Andrews as Wages and Hours 
Administrator was announced by President Roose- 
velt. The President named an army officer, Colonel 
Philip Fleming, to run the agency under the title 
of “special Labor Department adviser.’’ This move 
renders unnecessary immediate confirmation by 
the Senate. .. . The War Department completed 
plans under which 1,000,000 men can be speedily 
mobilized, and drew up a new contract form to 
prevent profiteering on wartime orders. An army 
staff on the Pacific Coast has 125 Los Angeles 
manufacturers prepared to turn out war equipment 
on a moment’s notice. . .. On October 11, President 
Roosevelt dispatched to Soviet President Kalinin 
a letter recalling their “joint efforts which resulted 
in the resumption of friendly relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States,” and express- 
ing “the earnest hope that the Soviet Union will 
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make no demands on Finland” incompatible with 
the latter’s independence. On October 16, M. Kali- 
nin replied, asserting that the sole aim of the Bol- 
shevik negotiations with Finland was “the consoli- 
dation of friendly cooperation . . . in the cause of 
guaranteeing the security of the Soviet Union and 
Finland.”. . . Mr. Roosevelt was represented as 
deeply concerned with the Baltic situation. He for- 
warded to King Gustaf of Sweden a message an- 
nouncing that “this Government joins with the 
Governments of the other American republics” in 
supporting “the principles of neutrality and order 
under law for which the nations represented at the 
Stockholm conference” have consistently stood... . 
President Roosevelt issued a proclamation banning 
both fighting and commercial submarines from 
ports and territorial waters of the United States, 
with the exception of the Panama Canal Zone. The 
President placed no restrictions on armed merchant 
vessels of belligerents. 


Dies COMMITTEE. General Walter G. Krivitsky, 
former Soviet Military Intelligence chief, who 
changed his name from Samuel Ginsberg when he 
became a Communist, testified that the Communist 
party in the United States received instructions to 
work “in a seemingly democratic manner,” and 
that the party was completely controlled by Stalin. 
Russian secret police, Ogpu agents, operate in all 
countries and frequently kidnap and murder Soviet 
enemies in various lands, he declared. Soviet em- 
bassies, trading organizations like Amtorg in the 
United States pass on Moscow subsidies to the 
Communist parties, he said. Moscow considers the 
United States an easy place for Communist opera- 
tions, the witness asserted. . . . Maurice L. Malkin, 
of New York, former Communist organizer, re- 
vealed that party members in plants gathered in- 
formation which was sent by Ogpu agents to the 
Kremlin files. This has been going on in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard for a long time, he disclosed. A 
Communist-controlled furrier’s union bribed five 
New York policemen to protect union “sluggers,”’ 
and also hired gangsters, the witness asserted. He 
named nine Ogpu agents operating in the United 
States. Among them he included Anna Louise 
Strong, writer, and George Mink, former organizer 
of a seaman’s union. Mink recruited Americans to 
fight for the Loyalists in Spain, Malkin said... . 
The Amtorg, Soviet trading corporation in the 
United States, “has connections with the Russian 
Secret Service,” Robert Pitcoff, former Amtorg 
official declared. . . . Benjamin Gitlow, former Com- 
munist, testified that the International Labor De- 
fense and the International Workers Order were 
organized and controlled by the Communist party. 

















. .. Fred Erwin Beal, who is serving a prison sen- 
tence for conspiracy to murder in the Gastonia, 
N. C., strike and who jumped bail and fled to Rus- 
sia, declared he “saw so much misery in Russia” 
that he preferred to come back to the “hospitality 
of a Southern prison to living in the Soviet Union.” 


AT Home. After twenty-three years imprison- 
ment, Warren K. Billings, convicted with Thomas 
Mooney in the 1916 San Francisco Preparedness 
Day bombing case, was released. Governor Olson 
of California commuted his sentence to time served. 
. .. The sunken British liner Athenia was carrying 
a cargo of guns for Canadian defense and was 
about to become a sea raider, an affidavit filed with 
the State Department by Gustav A. Anderson, 
Evanston, Ill., a passenger declared. 


DIPLOMATIC FRONT. The Ministers of Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark in Moscow urged the Krem- 
lin to avoid anything that would menace Finnish 
independence. . . . Finland mobilized its army, par- 
tially evacuated its cities, while its representative, 
Juho K. Paasikivi, sixty-eight-year-old former Pre- 
mier was in Moscow listening to the demands of 
Josef Stalin and Premier Molotov on his country. 
After several conferences in the Kremlin, Paasikivi 
hurried back to Helsingfors, laid the Bolshevik pro- 
posals—sedulously kept from the public—before 
his Government. Finnish President Kallio and For- 
eign Minister Erkko, acquainted with the demands, 
left for Stockholm to attend the conference of the 
Scandinavian States called by King Gustaf of Swe- 
den. Present, beside the Swedish King, were King 
Haakon of Norway, King Christian of Denmark, 
the President of Finland and their Foreign Minis- 
ters. After a two-day consultation, the four nations 
revealed they would “through close collaboration 
adhere to complete neutrality.” They likewise ex- 
pressed their willingness to “act for the cause of 
European reconciliation.”. . . The Soviet-Turkish 
negotiations broke down, and Shukru Saracoglu, 
Turkish Foreign Minister, left Moscow for Angora 
after rejecting Soviet proposals. . . . On October 19, 
Turkey signed a mutual assistance pact with Great 
Britain and France. In the event of “aggression 
leading to war in the Mediterranean area,” the 
three nations agree to assist each other. 


War. On the Western Front, Germany staged a 
number of localized attacks. Berlin claimed the 
French troops evacuated most of the German terri- 
tory they had occupied, French withdrawal, it ap- 
peared, was according to plan. . . . The British 
Admiralty announced that four German subma- 
rines were sunk on one day, October 13. ... On 
October 16, German planes attacked the Firth of 
Forth near Rosyth, Scotland, dropped bombs on 
British warships, two of which, the Southampton 
and Edinburgh, were damaged. The British claimed 
three of the bombers were shot down. On October 
17 the Reich airmen rained down bombs on Scapa 


Flow. The British training battleship Iron Duke 
sustained damages. One of the German planes was 
brought down. A second German air raid over the 
Orkneys resulted in no damage, the British report 
said. . . . A German submarine sneaked past the 
nets and mines in Scapa Flow, torpedoed and sunk 
the 29,150-ton battleship Royal Oak in the early 
morning of October 14. About 800 British sailors 
were killed. The submarine captain claimed he also 
sent a torpedo into the battleship Repulse, but this 
was denied by London. The submarine escaped. Its 
captain and crew received a public triumph in Ber- 
lin, were decorated with the Iron Cross. Said Win- 
ston Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty: “The 
entry of the U-boat must be considered as a re- 
markable exploit of professional skill and daring.” 
... British planes bombed the German mine sweep- 
ing base at Emden. . . . By October 18, thirty- 
nine British merchant vessels, twenty-five neutrals, 
had been sunk... . 


FOOTNOTES. The Holy Father’s deep concern for 
the fate of Catholic Poland was emphasized by the 
Vatican organ, Osservatore Romano. .. . Lithuanian 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See were re- 
established following their interruption in 1931. In 
welcoming the Lithuanian Minister, Pope Pius 
called attention to the new threat to souls, “the 
sinister shadow . . . of the enemies of God cast 
menacingly closer every day.” In this time of peril, 
the Holy See’s history “of preservation and cultiva- 
tion, and, if necessary, defense of Christian heritage 
acquires a decisive importance for the future des- 
tinies of Europe,” the Holy Father declared... . 
The British Expeditionary Force has entered the 
battle line in France, Prime Minister Chamberlain 
announced. . . . To the demand of Indian leaders 
for freedom, Britain replied that after the war 
India may become a Dominion. Said Gandhi: “The 
British answer shows there will be no democracy 
for India if Britain can prevent it.” . . . The Moscow 
newspaper Bezbozhnik (The Godless) announced 
that many Catholic and Orthodox priests were shot 
by the Red army in Poland. The paper lauded a 
soldier who threw hand grenades into a group of 
priests. Red troops in Estonia were being quartered 
on private families. . . . The Soviet newspaper, Red 
Star, described a raid by Red soldiers on a Polish 
convent. . . . A Soviet military mission arrived in 
Chungking, Chinese capital. ... A White Paper by 
Sir Nevil Henderson, former British Ambassador 
to Germany, states that Hitler might have nego- 
tiated with the Poles on August 29 but for a story 
about the alleged killing of six Germans, adding 
that the story was “probably fabricated by Nazi 
extremists who feared Hitler might weaken.” One 
of Hitler’s mistakes was “his complete failure to 
understand the inherent British sense of morality,” 
Henderson asserted. It was the German Generals 
who urged Hitler to march into Czecho-Slovakia, 
for strategic reasons, the report revealed. . . . Re- 
garding the Panama Conference 300-mile safety 
zone, London held the belligerents should decide 
“whether or not to accept restrictions.” 
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TAXES 


MOST of us will confess to a secret liking for sta- 
tistics. This liking may be the product of the mind’s 
love for truth, and as such we cherish it, even 
though we realize that statistics can be wofully 
misleading. The mind seems to stop abruptly in its 
quest for truth when it faces the statement that, 
according to statistics furnished by the Federal 
Bureau of Farm Conservation, the number of mules 
in the United States (as of May 1, 1937) was 10,- 
416,666. It is refreshing to collide with such cer- 
tainty, and hence we abstract from the possibility 
that 1,416,666 mules, unaware of the census, failed 
to report, and that 416,666 voted twice. 

Recently we have been entertained with various 
sets of statistics turning on the national debt. It 
may be that statisticians busy themselves with 
figures and graphs because they understand that 
all we can do about the debt at present is to ex- 
tract from the mass of melancholy data at hand 
such amusement as may be possible. Did not Mr. 
Micawber, that great financial genius whose poli- 
cies have been adopted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, derive a gloomy pleasure from totting up his 
debts, and from thinking that he could discharge 
all financial obligations by borrowing more money, 
and then waiting for something to turn up? 

One statistician who has exercised his ingenuity 
in studying the national debt is B. C. Forbes. An- 
other is Representative Bolton, of Ohio, who based 
his researches upon Forbes, and presented the last 
Congress with a table showing how much the Gov- 
ernment has spent since 1934. It is commonly re- 
ported (but there may be just a trace of malice in 
the rumor) that several adding-machine operators 
went mad before finishing the task imposed upon 
them by Mr. Bolton, and that at the end of the 
work most of the machines were thrown out on the 
junk heap. However this may be, it was discovered 
that as often as you draw a breath, the Federal 
Government spends $717. 

Less graphic, perhaps, is the statement that 
Government costs for 1936 represent the sum of 
“$46,545, laid aside for every day from the moment 
Christ was born.” The expenditures for that year 
were “far more than any Government on earth 
ever spent in peace time during so short a period.” 
The Government raised this money (or part of it, 
for the year showed a deficit) by taxes equivalent 
in value to a stack of $5 gold pieces, 1,000 times as 
high as the Empire State Building. Washington got 
more money in cigarette taxes than the men who 
manufactured the cigarettes, while General Motors 
paid $5,000,000 per month in taxes, or about $334 
for every one of its 189,133 employes. You may 
like to see a corporation suffer, but you probably 
do not like to pay that corporation’s taxes by pay- 
ing more for its products; in this case, your car 
and your cigarettes. 

We often wonder what the tax experts in Con- 
gress think about. Certainiy they do not seem to 
be thinking about the pledge to reduce expenses 
which helped to elect Mr. Roosevelt in 1932. 
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EDIT 


LEWIS AWAKES 


IT is with pleasure that we record the condemna- 
tion of Communism, said to have been made by 
John L. Lewis during a meeting of the executive 
committee of the C.I.0. at San Francisco. What we 
look for now is an open and unequivocal public 
condemnation by President Lewis, as the beginning 
of a campaign to purge the Organization of all 
Communistic leaven. We remind the C.I.O. and its 
officials that the test of sincerity is not words but 
deeds. The C.I.O. has a work to do, but the pres- 
ence of Communists, especially in key-positions in 
industrial centers, will utterly ruin that work. 


ABOUT fk 


AMONG the most encouraging signs of the in- 
fluence of religion upon our young people is 
their active interest in the foreign missions. 
Vocations to the various religious societies of 
men and women engaged in this field grow 
more numerous year by year. Their interest is 
further manifested by the national missionary 
congresses for young people, and by many local 
missionary groups. Most of these young men 
and women are not called to engage directly in 
missionary work, but their zeal for the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of God, their prayers, and 
the financial aid which they give, make them 
partakers in the reward which Christ has prom- 
ised those who leave all things for His holy 
service. 

In the letter of the Apostolic Delegate, the 
Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, read in 
our churches on Missionary Sunday, these 
young people will find new motives for even 
greater zeal. But we are not so sure that all 
their elders listened to it with the same inter- 
est. While it is heartening to know that the 
missionary movement has the support of so 
many of our young people, the movement ought 


to have the support of all our people. 
Without the aid of those who remain at 


home, a mission in a foreign land cannot be 
inaugurated. Without continued aid, it cannot 
be long maintained. The missionary is ready to 
go, but he can neither walk, fly, nor swim to 
China, Alaska, Japan, or India. Steamship com- 
panies are sometimes generous in giving free 
transportation, but not always, and they never 
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OUR BELOVED DEAD 


OFTEN the words are but an empty phrase upon 
our lips. The proof that we still truly love those 
whom “we have loved long since, and lost a while,”’ 
is not that we weep and mourn as those that have 
not hope, but that we pray for them. Many poor 
souls now detained in God’s prison house of Purga- 
tory vould be released were we to pray for them, 
to give alms, and to have the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass offered for them. That is the truth on which 
the Church wishes us to meditate during Novem- 
ber. Our dead are truly loved when we remember 
them with prayers, and not alone with tears. 


PENNIES! 


supply money for the necessary incidental ex- 
penses. But granting that the missionary some- 
how manages to reach his field, he can receive 
no support from a non-existent flock, and even 
when he has gathered a flock, he must usually 
care for their temporal as well as for their 
spiritual needs. Unless, then, a mission can be 
supported by our alms it cannot be long con- 
tinued. 

American Catholics have a well deserved 
reputation for generosity. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they too often overlook our missionaries. 
Last year, for instance, Catholics in United 
States contributed about $869,000 for foreign 
missions, and that, we understand, was a good 
year. Yet it means a per capita of only about 
four pennies! 

Surely we cannot rest satisfied with that pit- 
tance. The goal for this year should be a per 
capita of a dime, which would yield the mis- 
sions about $2,300,000. We know quite well how 
extreme is the poverty of our Catholic people in 
these days of depression, yet to give ten cents 
for every member of the family means nothing 
more onerous than a per capita of less than a 
penny a month. Some families may not be able 
to spare even these pennies, and their contribu- 
tions must be supplied by those of us who can 
easily give more than a dime. 

For all, rich or poor, an investment far bet- 
ter than Government bonds is a generous con- 
tribution to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith. He Who noted the widow’s mite will 
requite us with Divine generosity. 





THE BOARD AND THE LAW 


LAST week we observed that the President’s ap- 
peal to the A.F. of L. and the C.1.O. to forget their 
differences was not likely to have any immediate 
result. In their respective conventions, these bodies 
once more accused each other of obstructionism, 
and with that each was content to let the matter 
drop. In our judgment, this state of war will last 
as long as Messrs. Green and Lewis head their re- 
spective organizations. They have their faces to 
save, and until both organizations awaken to the 
fact that not the faces of Messrs. Green and Lewis, 
but the interests of organized labor, are at stake, 
this schism will continue. 

But if the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. failed to 
harmonize, they appear to have reached the same 
judgment on the works of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. President Green has long been vocal 
on this topic. Claiming that the Board is nothing 
but a well planned scheme to exalt the C.1.O. at 
the expense of the A.F. of L., he probably felt that 
he had won a victory last week when the Supreme 
Court agreed to review the Board’s ruling which 
made the C.I.O. longshoremen’s union the sole bar- 
gaining agency along the Pacific Coast. 

Of late President Lewis has given indications 
that his earlier affection for the Board was cool- 
ing. But he said little until he reached the C.LO. 
convention in San Francisco last week, and there 
he spoke his grievances freely. The purpose of the 
Act under which the Board operates “is to pro- 
mote collective bargaining through the free choice 
of representatives,” he said, “and the C.I.O. would 
fight any attempt to subvert the purposes of the 
Act.” But the administration of the Act, he con- 
tinued, presented another picture. “When the Act 
is so administered as to thwart the development 
and maintenance of stable industrial relations, it 
becomes necessary to consider and weigh carefully 
whether the benefits of the Act outweigh the 
dangers which its administration inflicts on organ- 
ized labor.” 

It was clear from the report filed by President 
Lewis that the dangers were outweighing the 
benefits. It was also plain that President Lewis no 
longer entertained the deep faith he once cherished 
in the ability of the New Deal legislation to create 
a new and desirable industrial and economic order. 
“People will not be fooled by high-sounding plati- 
tudes or dark subterfuges,”’ wrote President Lewis. 
“The proof they demand from those who exercise 
authority is steady jobs.” 

With all due sympathy for Presidents Green and 
Lewis, it seems to us that not all the faults of 
which they complain are due to malfeasance, mis- 
feasance, or non-feasance on part of the Labor 
Board. The Board can hardly be blamed for ex- 
ercising the authority which the Act confers, and 
its members would be more than human if they 
sternly resisted every impulse to extend that au- 
thority. With two labor organizations pleading for 
special consideration, one is doomed to disappoint- 
ment, since in any particular case before it, the 
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Board cannot appoint both to represent labor. It 
has only one apple to give away. 

It has long seemed to us that the root of the 
quarrel between these organizations over the 
Board’s decisions is found not in the Board, but in 
the Act which created it. President Lewis claims 
that in its administration of the law, the Board 
has frequently “leaned over backward . . . in favor 
of the A.F. of L. craft claims.” If the Board did so 
lean, it did nothing that is forbidden by the Act. 
The Board does not function in a judicial atmos- 
phere, and is encouraged to set aside the rules of 
evidence which guide our courts. As a result, the 
Board does not try to act like a court, and has not 
succeeded notably as a harmonizer, whether the 
parties before it are a labor organization pursuing 
an employer, or two labor organizations with their 
hands at each other’s throats. 

For a peace measure, the Wagner Act has stirred 
up an extraordinary series of wars. It never pleased 
employers, and although designed to protect labor’s 
right of collective bargaining, it seems destined to 
end with a malediction from both the C.I.O. and 
the A.F. of L. Organized labor is now beginning 
to realize that once the Government is invited to 
protect rights, it may assume control of these 
rights, granting them as franchises, or withhold- 
ing them, as the wisdom of bureaucrats may dic- 
tate. The attack of these two labor organizations 
on each other, and on the Labor Board, would be 
decidedly more useful were it directed to a proper 
amendment of the Wagner Act. 


LENIN AT WASHINGTON 


STORIES about submarines rising from Alaskan 
depths which can scarcely float a canoe, leave us 
unmoved. But tales which specify in detail how 
many Communists are employed by the Federal 
Government are a different matter. 

We hope that the Dies Committee will uncover 
facts which can be testified to in the criminal 
courts. Here the Committee has a task of unusual 
difficulty on its hands. It has already disclosed that 
Communists give false names, travel on passports 
obtained through forgery, resort to bribery and 
oppression, and in other ways indicate that truth 
and fair dealing mean nothing to them. But these 
crimes, chargeable against individuals, cannot be 
imputed to every member of the Communist Party. 

A man cannot be deprived of office solely on the 
ground that he is a member of a political party 
which numbers criminals in its ranks. Neither the 
Democratic nor the Republican party would care 
to have that rule invoked against it, and the Com- 
munists, in most of the States, are, technically a 
political party. On the other hand, a gang of crim- 
inals cannot claim immunity on the ground that 
the gang has been registered as a political party. 

To prevent Communists from drawing pay from 
the very Government which the Communist philos- 
ophy would destroy, it will be necessary to show 
that these employes have been putting that philos- 
ophy in practice. Inferences will not do. 
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DUTIES AND OTHER DUTIES 


OFTEN during His public career, Our Saviour was 
surrounded by enemies who sought to ensnare Him 
“in his speech.” They knew that the common people 
heard Him gladly, and that on one occasion they 
had even tried to make Him their king. They felt 
sure, especially those of His enemies who were 
Pharisees, that as Our Lord’s hold upon the people 
grew stronger, their opportunities to oppress the 
people would become fewer. Not all the Pharisees 
were wicked men; still, it is true that many used a 
show of religion to cover their iniquity. These were 
religious “racketeers,” men who believed that a 
reputation for piety would enable them to attain 
wealth and power. 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, xxii, 
15-21) we read of a mob of Pharisees who care- 
fully concocted a plot to entrap Our Lord. They 
“consulted among themselves,” and finally hit upon 
a plan which they felt could not fail. It was to 
bring together a number of their disciples, all 
fanatically devoted to the law of Moses, and to as- 
sociate with them some Herodians, men who cur- 
ried favor with the Roman authorities, and who 
would certainly denounce any attack upon the Ro- 
man rule. To this motley group, united only by 
their hatred of Jesus, the Pharisees entrusted a 
question to be put to Our Lord in the presence of 
the people. “Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, 
or not?” 

The question was skilfully devised. Should Our 
Lord answer that it was lawful, the people, who 
held that the Romans had no right to tax them, 
and that the manner of collecting the tax was 
often cruel and barbarous, would turn against Him. 
If He said that it was not lawful, the Herodians 
would carry the tale to the Roman procurator, and 
this official, ever on the alert for signs of rebel- 
lion, would certainly imprison Him, and might even 
put Him to death. No matter, then, what answer 
Jesus might give, thought the Pharisees, they 
would be quit of their enemy forever. 

How Jesus answered the Pharisees and Hero- 
dians who came to Him in the guise of humble 
disciples, seeking enlightenment from “a true 
speaker,” One Who in teaching His heavenly doc- 
trine cared nothing for the opinions of men, is a 
story familiar to us from childhood. In one brief 
sentence He confounded their wickedness, and an- 
nounced a rule to which the Church has been un- 
failingly loyal. As Christians, we acknowledge du- 
ties to the civil government, but we also have duties 
to God. There is no conflict between these duties, 
as long as governments respect the bounds pre- 
scribed by their very nature. Conflict arises, as 
history shows, only when governments emulate the 
Pharisees by oppressing the people. 

Every real duty is sacred, but not al] duties are 
equally sacred. Men of good will have no difficulty 
in discriminating, but triflers with conscience may 
expect spiritual disturbances. Put God first, and 
all other duties, to the state, to our fellows, to our 
families, to our friends, to our enemies, and to our- 
selves, will be fulfilled perfectly. 





CORRESPONDENCE 











LITHUANIAN VIEW 


Epitor: In his letter about the Polish view (AMER- 
cA, October 7) Reino Herlivi gives a false impres- 
sion of Lithuanian-Polish relations. He would lead 
the reader to believe that since 1384 the Lithuanian 
and Polish nations had lived in a close and happy 
relationship. He says that estrangement of the two 
nations came as a result of Prussian and Russian 
machinations and that only after the World War 
did the “upstart clique in Kaunas,” prompted by 
Wilhelmstrasse and Moscow, sever this relation- 
ship against the wish of the Lithuanian people 
themselves. 

Only a person unacquainted with Lithuanian his- 
tory and aspirations could hold such a view. The 
Union of Lublin itself was brought about against 
the will of the Lithuanian people. The Lithuanian 
delegates to the Sejm of Lublin implored King 
Sigismund Augustus not to enter into the Union. 
Nor was the union as close as Mr. Herlivi seems to 
think; it consisted only in the fact that the two 
countries had the same king and the same legisla- 
tive body. However the executive power, the army, 
the treasury and even the laws issued by that leg- 
islative body were different for each nation. Polish 
citizens were not permitted to occupy any govern- 
mental offices in Lithuanian territory, nor were 
Lithuanians allowed to hold office in Polish terri- 
tory. 

It is true that to a certain extent the union did 
bring about intermarriage of Lithuanian and Po- 
lish nobility, but not to the extent that Mr. Herlivi 
seems to imply. Hence the Union of Lublin was not 
in reality a union of the two peoples but simply a 
political combination of two independent nations. 

With the beginning of the possibility of educa- 
tion for the common people the Lithuanians began 
to awaken. They saw that they had been betrayed 
by a Polonized nobility, that they had their own 
great and glorious past, that they were not Poles. 
They determined to re-establish an independent 
Lithuania with its true Lithuanian culture. Rus- 
sians and Poles alike opposed this movement; Rus- 
sians because they would lose political control of 
Lithuania, Poles because they would lose cultural 
influence. 

The World War brought Lithuanians a long 
awaited opportunity to declare themselves an in- 
dependent nation. This independence was pro- 
claimed by the Lithuanian Taryba (Council), on 
February 16, 1918. Poland itself recognized this 
Lithuanian government by making the Suvalki 
treaty (October 7, 1920) by which it conceded 
Vilna and its territory to Lithuania. The rupture 
of all relations came when, two days after the sign- 
ing of the treaty, General Zeligowsky invaded the 
ancient Lithuanian capital and coolly occupied one- 


third of Lithuanian territory which had never be- 
longed to Poland. Lithuania appealed to the League 
of Nations. The League affirmed that the Polish 
action was unjust, and it never formally ceded 
Vilna territory to Poland. 

Lithuania made efforts to arbitrate, but Poland 
would not hear of it. She preferred the law of force. 
As a protest and sort of economic repression Lith- 
uania closed its Polish border. The Hague approved 
the step. On October 15, 1931, Poland demanded 
that Lithuania resume its international railroad 
communication through the Polish-Lithuanian bor- 
der, but the judges of the Hague Tribunal unani- 
mously upheld Lithuania’s rights to keep its border 
closed until the Vilna question was solved. 

Diplomacy failing, Poland again resorted to 
force. Then came the ultimatum of 1938. A great 
army was massed on the Lithuanian border. Lith- 
uania was forced to open its border and resume 
diplomatic relations. This was not an act of the 
Polish-Lithuanians, but of the Polish government. 

Yes, Polish-Lithuanian relations are very unfor- 
tunate. They might normalize if the Poles some 
day lose their idée fixe that Lithuania needs Polish 
protection. Lithuania seeks no protection whether 
red, brown or Polish white. 


Chicago, Ill. J. KIDYKAS 


INFLATIONARY 

EpiTor: Mr. Lucey, in his first article and again in 
his reply to Father Huelsmann (AMERICA, July 8, 
September 16), falls into a grievous error in respect 
to bank reserves. It may not affect his general 
thesis of the manner in which bank credit is ex- 
panded, but it does inaccurately state the extent of 
the expansion. 

Thus he says that a reserve of $100 can be multi- 
plied ten times in bank credit. That was the case 
before 1936, when the reserve ratios were changed. 
All reserves were finally doubled. In April of last 
year the ratios were decreased; so that at present 
country banks must keep a reserve against deficits 
of 12 per cent, reserve city banks 17% per cent, 
and central reserve banks 2234 per cent. All banks 
are required to keep a 5 per cent reserve against 
time deficits. 

The $100 reserve for demand deficits is there- 
fore not multipliable by ten but by 5.71 times on an 
average throughout the country. The present re- 
serves are admittedly a long way from the 100 per 
cent reserves advocated by some critics of the pres- 
ent system, but, inadequate as they may be, the 
new ratios are a decided step in the regulation of 
bank credit. The regulation of bank credit depends 
entirely on the necessities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. When the need for financing deficits through 
loans is over, a reform in the whole credit structure 
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may be possible. Until that period is reached there 
will be no really forward movement in the direc- 
tion of an absolute gold coverage for bank credit 
within the limits perhaps of the 40 per cent gold 
backing now required for Federal reserve notes. 
Mr. Lucey appears to believe that our economic 
troubles are due to monetary causes. Others hold 
similar views, including the Washington authori- 
ties. Yet there is no dearth of money or the substi- 
tutes for money. The cause of the collapse is eco- 
nomic, our inability to find markets for what we 
could produce if the 12,000,000 now out of work 
could find employment at a living wage. If we did 
add $30,000,000,000 to the money stock, what 
would we do with the money? It may be presump- 
tuous to question the policies and experiments 
which have been set in motion in the past seven 
years, but the fact remains that we are about as 
badly off as we were in 1933 and periodically since 
that time. We have debased the currency, artifi- 
cially raised prices, created a huge debt, extended 
Federal aid to numerous groups, and in the end 
must confess absolute failure. All these efforts were 
inflationary devices on a par with Mr. Lucey’s 
scheme to add $30,000,000,000 to the money stock. 
Quincy, Mass. THOMAS J. MCGRATH 


ANTI-F.D.R. 


EpITor: It is most refreshing to pick up a current 
publication and to find that its editor has an Amer- 
ican (and all that the term connotes) backbone. 
Congratulations of deep sincerity on your editorial, 
Spot Cash. Would that we could inject a little of 
this spirit into the watery blood of the majority of 
owners and editors of both newspapers and peri- 
odicals! 

By some strange mental twist the aforesaid edi- 
tors seem to treat the President as if he were a 
sacrosanct body, forgetful that he is actually the 
servant of the people and that his election was a 
mandate to represent all, not a certain section, of 
the population of our country. He himself seems 
oddly to forget that fact. 

We may overlook his announcement of the sub- 
marines (whales, forsooth!) off the New England 
coast and his hint of airplanes (wild geese!) near 
our shores, as being the result of an overtaxed 
mind, but we ought not to ignore his many sallies 
in favor of the empire democracies across the 
ocean. 

None of us holds a brief for Hitlerism; by the 
same token none of us should hold a sympathy for 
the effete, and probably now disintegrating, system 
of government in England. That is a truism; hence, 
it follows that it is about time that Mr. Roosevelt 
were acquainted with the fact that he is on the 
edge of being false to his oath of office and thereby 
paving the way for possible impeachment (or, per- 
haps, that is now a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence to him?). 

His solicitude for the Allies—and that term is 
simply another way of saying England, as Poland 
has found, and France will later find out—is a mat- 
ter of grave concern to us all. We cannot, we would 
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not, deny him his right as an American to hold 
sympathetic private views; but we can, and we do, 
deny him the privilege publicly to make known 
those views. 

If the editor of AMERICA will continue to write 
the admirably forceful editorials that have been so 
welcome to many of us, it is well within reason to 
believe that other editors will take heart and im- 
bibe a little of his courage. As a consequence, we 
shall have an American nation that is neutral in 
actuality; that is exactly what real Americans 
would wish her to be, especially so since there is 
not the remotest shadow of an excuse for our be- 
coming affiliated with either side of the belligerent 
nations. 


Boston, Mass. CHESTER A. S. FAZAKAS 


PRO MRS. 
EpitTor: I think it mean of Monsignor Sheen to 
bring Mrs. Roosevelt’s name into his article on 
Communism (October 21). The American people 
know that Mrs. Roosevelt would not knowingly or 
willingly attend, let alone address, any organization 
savoring of Communism. 

It is the Monsignor’s face that will be red when 
he receives letters from people of every denomina- 
tion from all over the United States, condemning 
his attitude. 

As for Mr. Ickes, he can take care of himself 
and here’s hoping he does. 

Washington, D. C. 


IGNATIAN CHAPEL 
EpitTor: Your contributor, Emmet Lavery, in his 
article, In Search of Ignatius (October 14), asks: 
“Why was the chapel of Ignatius so extremely hard 
to find?” 

Baedeker might supply the answer. In Baede- 
ker’s Paris we read: “A chapel in honor of Saint 
Denis, built here (Montmartre) by Saint Gene- 
vieve, has disappeared; it was in the crypt of this 
chapel that Saint Ignatius of Loyola, with six com- 
panions, including Saint Francis Xavier and Diego 
Lainez, took the first Jesuit vows on August 15, 
1534, thus founding the Society of Jesus.” 

Dr. Paul Van Dyke, in his Ignatius Loyola, says 
that the vows were taken in the chapel of Notre 
Dame of Montmartre, 600 yards from the summit 
of Montmartre. 

E. V. Lucas, in A Wanderer in Paris, says: “Be- 
hind the new cathedral (he is referring to the 
Basilica of the Sacred Heart) lies the old church 
of Saint-Pierre de Montmartre. . . . It was in the 
crypt of this church, I have somewhere read, that 
Ignatius Loyola, with Xavier and Lainez, founded 
the Order of Jesuits.” 

The old church just referred to by Mr. Lucas is 
on the Rue du Mont-Cénis. Mr. Lucas’s memory 
seems hazy on this point. Your correspondent 
places the chapel at 9 Rue Antoinette. 

The Guide Bleu, describing the old church of 
Saint-Pierre de Montmartre, makes no reference 
to the event. 

Ilion, N. Y. 


PATRICK KEATING 


JOHN A. FITZGERALD 
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A KINDLIER EMERSON 
A WARMER YANKEE PELAGIUS 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY 








“WE have listened too long to the courtly Muses 
of Europe; we will walk on our own feet; we will 
work with our own hands; we will speak our own 
minds.” 

Thus in fiery accents an urchin in a village grade 
school in the early nineteen hundreds, proud to in- 
tone this Declaration of Independence of Ameri- 
can men of letters! Not forty miles away, only 
some twenty years dead, lay the body of the great 
Concord thinker. He was the seventh pillar of wis- 
dom on our great Yankee Olympus. Longfellow, 
Lowell, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Hawthorne and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson! 

Schooled to regard Emerson as a thinker, one 
was astonished later to find paragraphs where the 
thinker was uttering twaddie, and sometimes very 
vague twaddle at that. Stunned in youth by the jaw- 
breaking “Transcendentalism,” the maturer man 
was shocked to find it a very collapsible card-house. 
The youth was led to admire the self-reliant man 
of men, the stern, the just, life’s very Aristides; it 
was irritating later to hear of and read the occa- 
sional bigot’s slurs on Catholicism. Both faith and 
reason were drastic poultices in reducing the 
swollen Emerson. 

But even in those whose faith does not clash with 
that of the faithless Waldo, and whose reason is 
as pragmatic and elastic and tolerant as his own, 
there is not the old adoration that filled the twenty 
years before and the twenty years following his 
death. The perspective of time is reducing the 
giant’s stature. True, those who forward the same 
inadequate humanism which he preached can still 
look on him as their rare literary mouthpiece. But 
fewer, it seems, saunter through the Ciceronian 
parks of his prose; in their hasty modern impa- 
tience they might name it slogging through Cicer- 
onian marshes, or breasting the icy winds on Emer- 
sonian tundras. Yet, I think that those who have 
lost admiration for the stern and frigid New Eng- 
lander will discover a kindlier and a warmer Emer- 
son in the recently published letters. They are, in 
some measure, a corrective and complement to the 
Essays, Lectures, and Journals. 

Let me say immediately that the six volumes 





of Emerson’s Letters, edited by Professor Ralph 
L. Rusk of Columbia University, are a gem of 
editorial work. More than 2,300 letters appear for 
the first time; hitherto, scarcely more than 500 
had been published. Professor Rusk has written a 
splendid introduction, itself literature; his volumi- 
nous notes help the text at every turn; he is con- 
stantly identifying the men, women and events of 
Emerson’s world. And the Columbia University 
Press has achieved a bit of typography which suits 
the editorial excellence. 

Every reader will be pleasantly impressed on 
reading Emerson’s letters to his family. They 
breathe a tenderness not suspected when reading 
the suave thunders of his lectures or the austerely 
chiselled prose of the essays. His epistolary devo- 
tion to Lidian Emerson, to his daughters, to his 
brothers, is perfect, and, humorously enough, oc- 
casionally interrupted by attention to the new car- 
pet, or Patrick’s locking the door at night, or the 
lameness of the horse. Surely, a very loving hus- 
band, father and master of the house lives again 
here. In the letters to Aunt Mary Moody Emer- 
son, his tenderness is combined with deep reflec- 
tions, for the great lady had a mind almost as 
good as his own, even though he “dropped her 
theology and metaphysics.” 

Again, letters to and about hundreds of friends 
carry names stili known about Boston. Those whose 
ancestors and ancestresses are mentioned may be 
proud. For the writer is never insincere; though 
rarely humorous, he is not infrequently witty; he 
is fearlessly frank, but never discourteous; he is 
just to the last farthing, both to self and fellow- 
men; and his charity of mind and hand is active 
in a hundred ways. 

Private letters may presumably be regarded as 
safe depositaries of scandal-mongering; meanness, 
publicly hidden, often mars them. In Emerson’s 
letters there is no scandal, no detraction, no mean 
gossip, no ripping of men’s characters nor soiling 
of their motives. He is clean and just in all his 
words, and many will not be judged so leniently 
as he for charity of thought and word. One excep- 
tion, his blind-spot, Catholicism, fortunately infre- 
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quently intruding. It is not uncharity; it is an ig- 
norance, engendered by unconscious snobbery in 
one to whom even Jesus seemed to lack the “in- 
tellectual” compared with Socrates. 

This man shows himself sensitive in his letters, 
as it is reported he was in life. It seems to follow 
that the Stoic’s virtue suited his emotional tem- 
perament as much as it appealed to his intellectual 
outlook. He was the recluse, confessedly so, and 
occasionally suffered the disadvantage of his “dom- 
inie habits’; occasionally they were his protection. 
At times one suspects that his doctrine of self-re- 
liance is as much an emotional reaction as a prod- 
uct of reason. Still, there is no need to be surprised 
at rationalization in rock-bound, hardy New Eng- 
land Calvinism. 

Nor are we surprised that this solitary wayfarer 
felt vague gropings towards some empyrean union 
with deserving fellow-mortals. Especially in the 
letters to Margaret Fuller there are unconscious 
efforts to escape from terrestrial loneliness, even 
from lonesomeness. Thus in a way, the stern thesis 
of self-reliance does for public preachment, ideals, 
conduct; an intercommunion of souls, bordering on 
pantheism or panpsychism, is the blurred ideal on 
which the inner, lonely soul of Emerson meditates. 

One asks, then, why no Church satisfied Emer- 
son, especially a Protestant form, wherein some 
invisible, not perceptible, union was doctrinally em- 
phasized. Yet he gave over even his Unitarian 
modicum of faith. New England churchdom seemed 
to him moribund. That which he knew of Churches 
belonged “to that early ignorant and transitional 
Month-of-March of our New England culture.” 

Tired of Churches, this Yankee Pelagius struck 
out to spread his inward, higher illumination. And 
though he spoke forcibly his intellectual inde- 
pendence of Europe, actually Goethe and Carlyle, 
and to some extent Kant and Pascal, plus an im- 
portant smattering of Biblical rationalism, were 
both making and filling his ecclesiastical void. ‘To 
me,” he writes in 1859, “the difference between 
church and church looks so frivolous, that I can- 
not easily give the deference which a sympathetic 
civility holds due to one or another. To old eyes 
(Emerson was fifty-six) how supremely unim- 
portant the form under which we celebrate the 
Justice, Love and Truth—the attributes of the 
Deity and the Soul.” 

These words were written to Anna Barker Ward. 
When the lady was converted to Catholicism, Em- 
erson forgot civility in the case of one Church. To 
Sam Ward: 

But for her church, she shares the exaltation shall 

I say? which belongs to all new converts in the 
dogmatic churches and which gives so much pleasure 
that it would be cruel to check it if we could—which 
we cannot. The high way to deal with her is to ac- 
cept the total pretension of the Roman Church and 
urge her through the whole rococo to the sentiment 
of Fenelon and A Kempis in its cloister. 

But on the new illuminism Emerson was at times 
rhapsodical, if somewhat conceited. His hope was 
in the younger generation, for the Calvinism which 
was “still robust and effective on life and charac- 
ter ... and gave a deep religious tinge to manners 
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and conversation,” was not reaching the new gen- 
eration in so “pervasive and controlling” a way. 

Yet the new torch did not light the tomb for 
its bearer. We read dozens of Emerson’s letters 
of condolence, sincere eulogies of the deserving 
dead. There is no mention of any presence with 
God, no allusion to rewards and sanctions, no 
heaven, nor hope of reunion. Even that great ocean 
of being which is God or Soul or probably just 
Nothing in Emerson’s vague maunderings sends up 
no higher tides, nor fails with falling reaches, now 
that worthy men and women have sunk back into 
it. 

One seeks to find what really sustained this self- 
reliant man. God seems ever to have become dim- 
mer as his life matured. At sixty-five, when the 
prevision of a funeral sharpens the wits of a dullard, 
a thinker might be expected, after pondering “the 
arrived and threatened revolutions (in religion)” 
to do more than merely not lose “faith in the 
eternal pillars which we so differently name, but 
cannot choose but see their identity in all healthy 
souls.” This to Pusey, whose “friendly eye in de- 
spite of the difference of ritual and method detects 
unity of essence and aim in our far-separated 
paths.” If Pusey saw identity in essence between 
his own Church and Emerson’s doctrine, then that 
gentleman had a bad lapse of intelligence some- 
time in 1871. 

“Healthy souls,” in Emerson’s vague views, were 
those who strove with high purpose for high hu- 
man ideals. What wound up the mechanism and 
kept it running is not fully clear. But there can be 
no doubt that Calvinism can take much credit for 
the result. Emerson praised the staunch men which 
that Church produced. In many respects he did 
not differ from them. Like many others, he en- 
joyed inherited benefits while he cast off the testa- 
tor; the mold made him, and he thought he was 
made in his own image. His humanism preached 
the ideals which a religion preserved for him. But 
there is a law which governs this procedure, the 
law of ever diminishing returns; in the third and 
fourth generations, humanism is calculably produc- 
ing less than religion envisages. In geometric pro- 
portion, virtues and morals dwindle. Thus in our 
day humanism is even whitening what the humanist 
Emerson would call sin. 

Emerson’s code of morality was as strict as that 
of many a Church. But he would base obedience to 
it on a nobler motive than Church authority, not 
reflecting that without authority there would be 
no effective code at all. In the very day when Em- 
erson, child as much as leader of his times, made 
man the lone beacon to guide man, the Catholic 
Church proclaimed that mankind in general could 
do little, without Revelation, to attain securely, 
enduringly and effectively to the truths which led 
to its destiny. 

Emerson still provokes interest; as a figure in 
American thought he ought to; as a New Englander 
he is important in the stirring century of New 
England’s religion, letters and philosophy. All 
scholars are grateful that the difficult task of edit- 
ing his letters has been so well done. 
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DE QUINCEY’S “FLIGHT” 
IN PANORAMIC NOVEL 


|g aa By W. L. River. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $2. 

A LITTLE more than a century ago, De Quincey’s Flight 
of a Tartar Tribe was published with distinct success. 
It dealt with the ponderous migration of 400,000 souls 
and 5,000,000 animals from the borders of the Caspian 
Sea to the heart of ancient Mongolia. The Torguts are 
that tribe, and Mr. River has enlarged the century-old 
essay into an historical novel formidable in length, 
vocabulary and movement. Cossack, Jew, Buddhist lama 
and Shamian wizard, warriors, shepherds and cowards 
are all enlisted in the heartbroken procession that braves 
the blizzards of the Russian steppes in a vast, defeated 
effort to shake off the serfdom imposed by Catherine 
the Great. 

Mr. Rivers has infused the whole sluggish surge with 
a wealth of human interest. Despite his technical lan- 
guage which is cumbrous and bothersome, he has heart- 
ened his narrative by introducing a series of personali- 
ties whose ambitions, fears and exploits enliven the 
otherwise monotonous record. But the story remains 
preternaturally somber. Tragedy is taken as a matter 
of course by this persecution-calloused people. Thousands 
are frozen to death; other thousands perish wretchedly 
of thirst. The “horde” is exposed day in and day out 
to the guerrilla depradations of a merciless and un- 
tiring enemy that avoids pitched battle as long as pos- 
sible and then dies to a man in a bloody, mangling, 
barbarous fight that leaves the Torguts disorganized 
and decimated. It is all frightfully gruesome, but strong 
with the terrible strength of despair. The effort at 
romance makes a very slight impression because it is 
thwarted in every instance by poverty, distance or deceit, 
and love’s labors are all lost on this endless stretch of 
snow and ice and ghastliness. 

The book is rich in scholarship. The author is quali- 
fied highly for this panoramic study, and has used ad- 
mirably a rolling prose that is paced to a nicety in meet- 
ing the emotional requirements of such a work. His 
greatest triumph, as I see it, is his capture of mood, a 
certain, unshakeable sureness that liberty, the freedom 
of a people, is beyond price; it is worth all the horror 
that stalks this super-caravan; it is proof against all 
the bolts of disaster. So the Torguts seemed to feel, 
and so does Mr. Rivers. Their poor, misguided, Oriental 
fatalism appeals to him in some misty, psychological 
way, and his sympathy is obvious. The “Literati” have 
already praised his effort flatteringly but the casual 
reader will find it too grim, too implacable for anything 
like easy digestion. RAYMOND J. McINNIS 


COLUMBUS MADE US 
OUR LADY’S DOWER 


Our LAND AND Our Lapy. By Daniel Sargent. Long- 

mans, Green and Co. $2.50 
IN the long ago a nation proudly bore the title Our 
Lady’s Dower. Then it flung away this distinction to 
wallow, prodigal-like, in the lower opposite. Columbus 
seems to have brought the discarded honor across the 
ocean in his so aptly named little caravel, the Santa 
Maria, to be applied to our own land, and this book 
tells, since his historic voyage, the progress the Faith 
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MORALITY AND THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


by EMILE MERSCH, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Daniel F. Ryan, S.J. 





THIS important work on the Mystical Body and its appli- 
cation to the problems of contemporary humanity is as 
modern as television. It reconciles the individualist and the 
collective tendencies in the modern State. It treats of 
Prayer, Private Property, of Love, Marriage, and Chastity, 
and the Obedience of the Child, the Citizen and the 
Religious, in the positive and optimistic spirit of super- 
natural Ethics. (Ready Nov.15) $3.50 


THE DARK WHEEL 
by S. M. C. 


The author of Brother Petroc’s Return scores brilliantly 
again with this fanciful novel of the spiritual growth of 
Greville White, who, miraculously suspended between time 
and eternity, is able to perceive not only the lives of good 
people, but also the ultimate reward of such living. *$2.00 


LYRIC POEMS 
by William Thomas Walsh 


Dr. Walsh’s reputation as a novelist and historian has 
tended to obscure the fact that he is accepted as one of the 
first rank poets of America. This collection represents his 
best work over a period of years. No one interested in the 
present status of Catholic literature can afford to be with- 
out this important contribution to our letters. $1.50 


MARY'S GARDEN OF ROSES 
by Rev. Hugh F. Blunt 


In this work Father Blunt’s devotion to Our Lady has 
come to full literary flower. Between the beads of the 
Rosary he paints for us full-colored scenes from her life. 
They are all there, the Joyful, the Sorrowful, the Glorious 
—all depicted in prose that is rich in texture, strong in 
belief, tender in love. 


PRACTICAL CHARITY 
by Sister Mary Agnes, S.N.D. 


Using St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans as a basis Sister 
Mary Agnes shows us how we may practice charity every 
day—actually, quietly, fruitfully. The greater love, she 
proves, may very often be shown in the smaller things. 
This work is written in the same gracious style that made 
St. Paul’s Hymn of Charity so popular. $0.75 
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LET US PRAY 
FOR OUR DEAD 


An English Translation of 


THE OFFICE OF THE DEAD 
Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J. 


(November Selection—Spiritual Book Associates) 
One of the best prayers for the departed is 
the Office of the Dead. It is the official prayer 
of the Church for the souls in Purgatory. 
Its component parts have God Himself for 
Author since they are almost all psalms or 
other readings from the Sacred Scriptures. 
What better prayer can man offer to God 
than the prayer which God Himself inspired? 


80 pages Cloth Bound $0.75 
Special Rates on Quantity Orders 
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has made in this our nation. The leaders have carried 
the banner of Our Lady in the forefront of the efforts 
from which the successful results have followed. 

It is not pleasant to have to admit that our Catholics 
in general have been indifferent to the collection and 
preservation of the records of the development of the 
Church in the United States, and the acquirement of a 
knowledge of its details. Happily there has been a re- 
cent change for the better. Research work of zealous 
students has rescued the reflected particulars as to the 
activities and personalities of the past, and put them 
in printed form, where they can be used for present 
entertaining instruction and guides for the future. To 
this Mr. Sargent’s book most successfully contributed. 

In easy, absorbing style he presents his pages with 
the continuous story unbroken by footnote or biblio- 
graphical interludes, whose technicalities usually bore 
the ordinary reader, unaffected by the “critical” nice- 
ties supposed to be essential. But the scholar will also 
note that in this attractive typographical sequence there 
is no sacrifice of authoritative information. We are 
shown the beginnings, labors, failures and accomplish- 
ments of the early Spanish, French and English mis- 
sionaries and Colonists, the founding of the Republic 
and what followed in the increase and influence of Our 
Lady’s clients, and the perseverance of missionary zeal 
even down to the martyrdom, in February, 1938, of 
Maryknoll’s first offering, Father Stephen Donovan. In 
him was carried on the martyr tradition of the Spanish 
Franciscans of New Mexico and Texas; the Spanish 
Jesuits of Virginia; the French Jesuits of New York 
and Maine; the Spanish Dominicans of Florida. 

It will be a surprise to many to learn, among other 
interesting incidents of this history, that the territory 
of the Civil War battle of Bull Run includes the graves 
of the eight martyred Spanish Jesuits of Virginia. Mr. 
Sargent’s book ought to prove a distinct contribution in 
the movement to popularize the study and knowledge 
of our American Catholic historical records. 

THomMas F. MEEHAN 


A THESAURUS 
OF AMERICANA 


THe Herirace or America. By Henry Steele Com- 
mager and Allan Nevins. Little, Brown and Co. $4 
IT was a happy thought that brought these two out- 
standing students of Americana into an editorial en- 
tente on their own scholarly camping ground. The vast 
field chosen, from “Leif Ericson Sails to Vineland” down 
to the period of December 15, 1938, when the editors 
signed their introduction, makes impossible, even in 
1,123 pages, an adequate picture of any important period 
for a student of American history. Evidently such was 
not the editors’ intention, and it is their book. We are 
grateful for the 252 well chosen readings, mostly from 
actors in the period dealt with or from their contem- 
poraries. These sources of history are inspiring through 
this personal contact with men and women, our fellow 

Americans, whether of the year 1776 or of 1938. 
There have been several depressing periods in our 
history as a nation. The Revolutionary War lasted for 
seven soul-bleeding years. Its Valley Forge is the sym- 
bol of American fortitude. A French volunteer in our 
War of Independence describes his visit to Washing- 
ton’s army at that time. Philadelphia had been taken 
by the British or rather in Franklin’s phrase, “Philadel- 
phia has taken the British army,” as Hannibal’s army 
had succumbed to enervation at Capua. But at Valley 
Forge the rigors of winter severely tested the bodies and 
the souls of the insurgents, “poorly clad, and for the 
most part without shoes .. . badly armed .. . unskilled 
warriors who learned in a few years how to conquer 
the finest troops that England could send against them.” 
We are glad to see the immortal document of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell given in full. It was written in col- 











laboration with Hamilton and published six months in 
advance. Its wisdom is not less salutary today than in 
1796. Europe then and now has a set of primary interests 
which to us have none or a very remote relation. She 
must be engaged in frequent wars, the causes of which 
are essentially foreign to our concerns. Why quit our 
own to stand upon foreign ground? This query of Wash- 
ington might well be embossed in red letters on the 
desk of every United States Senator and Congress- 
man. 

Practically every phase of American history is il- 
lustrated in this anthology of contemporary statements. 
The reader can turn to his favorite periods, sure to 
find the classical passage of that age and, likely, an 
original version. To illustrate the rich menu: the lay- 
ing of the Atlantic cable or Henry Ford’s early experi- 
ments; the first steamboat of Fulton or Lindbergh’s 
flight to Paris; Webster’s Reply to Hayne or Bryan’s 
Cross of Gold; social life in the days of California’s 
“diggings” or the inauguration of Jackson. 

Catholics will regret the little attention given to their 
missionaries among the Indians. Father DeSmet, recog- 
nized by the Government at Washington as an outstand- 
ing American civilizer, is not mentioned. However, Fa- 
ther Marquette’s account of the discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi is quoted at length from the Jesuit Relations, 
Vol. LIX. 

The book closes with Walt Whitman’s Sail, Sail Thy 
Best, Ship of Democracy, illustrated as it were with 
George Inness’ painting “Peace and Plenty.” Trusting 
that such an ending is prophetic, we congratulate the 
editors and publishers for this valuable and pleasing 
thesaurus of Americana. DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THE LetTers OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Edited by 
Ralph L. Rusk. Columbia University Press. Six vol- 
umes, $30 
THE review of this monumental work will be found 
on page 75 of this issue. 


LEARN OF ME. By Rev. John Kearney, C.S.Sp. Ben- 

ziger Bros. $2 
THE lay as well as the religious reader is here offered 
a series of considerations on the spiritual life and what 
it requires of them. Its chief value is the presentation 
in clear, cogent, non-technical language of a funda- 
mental law of Christian perfection: complete conformity 
to the Will of God. To instil this much needed lesson 
Father Kearney portrays the powerful example of Our 
Divine Lord on Whom all Christians must model their 
lives. The pages are veined throughout with the precious 
gold of Gospel citations and practical applications which 
make the volume a valuable vade mecum for all who 
aspire to live themselves, or teach others how to live, a 
life of closer unity with God. EuGcENE P. BurNs 


BLossom LIKE THE Rose. By Norah Lofts. Alfred A. 

Knopf, Inc. $2.50 
AN engaging tale of life in seventeenth century America 
is here presented. A group of men and women, seeking 
religious and political freedom, leave the England of 
the Restoration period in the spring of 1679 and land 
in Salem Harbor three months later. Oft told as the 
saga of early adventure in the Colonies has been, the 
tale still bears retelling. Indians, plague, rains do their 
part to make life difficult for the little band of settlers 
and it is some years before they can be said to have 
found peace and security in the New World. 

Of main import in the book is the tale of Philip 
Ollenshaw, a frail but courageous son of a Scotch coun- 
try squire. Philip has been handicapped from youth with 
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a lame leg, and this physical defect colors his whole 
personality. Against his natural aversion to pain and 
danger he forces himself to struggle at herculean tasks, 
so that others will not think him inferior in courage. He 
even joins the band of adventurous wanderers and 
strikes off into the American wilderness, ever aware 
that the woman he loves is married to another and 
that life will never give him what he wishes most. 

The story of Philip is a touching one, and it is set 
in a vivid and romantic background. Permeating all, 
however, is the cold spirituality of the pioneers. Philip 
struggles against the hypocrisy of many of the prevail- 
ing religious customs, countenancing the wrongdoings 
of the weaker brethren in an effort to promote tolerance 
in the settlement. When he learns that his cherished 
Linda has left her husband to run off with another man, 
he settles down to the drab business of finding his own 
delayed happiness with a devoted gypsy servant. 

Blossom Like the Rose is an interesting and human 
story, well told, and spotted with the sins and weak- 
nesses of the early Colonists. 

Mary FaBYAN WINDEATT 


THE MysticaL Bopy or Curist. By Friedrich Jiir- 

gensmeier, D.D. Coldwell, London. 12/- 
THE sub-title of this translation from the German indi- 
cates that this treatise on the Mystical Body purports to 
make that sublime doctrine the basis of religious and 
spiritual life. The book is addressed to priests, its con- 
tents having been developed for the seminarians at 
Paderborn. After a clear summary of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, chiefly drawn from the writings of Saint 
Paul, the author shows how the doctrine can be rade 
the basis of all ascetic practice. Both the summary of 
the doctrine and the application of it are ex_ellently 
done. The book is urgently recommended for spiritual 
reading and for spiritual study to all priests. Many parts 
of the work will be found profitable to lay readers, but 
the use of technical theological terms, and these often in 
Latin, will soon send the reader to a director. 

W. J. McGarry 


ERNEST PsicHart. By Wallace Fowlie. Longmans, 

Green and Co. $1.80 
IN limpid and imaginative prose, this book relates the 
attractive life story of the brilliant grandson of Ernest 
Renan, the religious iconoclast. Born of a Greek Ortho- 
dox father and a mother with French Catholic and 
Dutch Protestant blood in her veins, Ernest Psichari 
traveled the tortuous path that led from agnostic dis- 
illusionment to a whole-hearted acceptance of Christian- 
ity in the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
author traces with sympathetic insight and scholarly 
objectivity the gradual development of this remarkable 
religious conversion. When God ultimately bestowed His 
Grace, Psichari, with soul strengthened by suffering and 
intellect illumined by Faith, embraced the Divine gift in 
a spirit of abandon akin to the ardor of a saint. 

It is regrettable that the author, towards the close of 
an otherwise excellent work, has endeavored to dispel 
the widely accepted concept that Psichari’s new found 
Faith provided him with an opportunity of making rep- 
aration for his grandfather’s errors. Perhaps Henri 
Massis, Psichari’s comrade-in-arms, and Maurice Barrés 
have placed too important an emphasis on this aspect of 
Psichari’s conversion. Yet Mr. Fowler admits that at his 
Confirmation “Psichari took the name of Paul in order 
to repair the outrages Renan had done to Saint Paul.” 

Of Psichari and Renan he predicates the identical 
“traits” of sincerity in following diametrically different 
roads. Very likely, M. Lanson’s over-benevolent criticism 
has influenced Mr. Fowler’s judgment of Renan. Other 
scholars, including German rationalists, are far less in- 
dulgent towards the sage of Tréguier. And rightly so. 
Ernest Psichari’s sincerity burned with a pure white 
heat. His history is “straightforward, logical and reason- 
able.” It is indeed difficult to find in the life work of 
Ernest Renan the same qualities of candor, simplicity 
and high single purpose. EuGENE P. Burns 
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ON a number of occasions I have referred in this column 
to the work of Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P. At 
present writing she is having a show of her work in the 
basement of the chapel of her convent, the Dominican 
Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. Itis a 
long, and rather depressing trip for New Yorkers to 
take, but I recommend braving the ardors of the Hudson 
and the Jersey trolleys. Sister Mary’s show is a remark- 
able thing, well worth the trouble. 

Since the basement of the chapel is quite large, it has 
been possible to hang a very considerable number of pic- 
tures—almost a hundred, including sketches. Though per- 
haps “hang” is not quite the word for it. Your reviewer 
was one member of the hanging committee of two (the 
basement room is outside the chapel, so no nun could 
hang the pictures herself). The problem of trying to dis- 
play a large group of paintings in a room which seems 
to have had every other conceivable use but that of serv- 
ing for an art gallery was, to say the least, interesting. 
With the walls of solid stone, without chance of driving 
a nail or screw from which to hang a picture, it is a far 
cry from the chaste monkscloth and lighting fixtures of 
Fifty-seventh Street. 

It made possibie, however, showing many more pic- 
tures than could have been shown in a more conven- 
tional—and smaller—place. The result is that here the 
curious may see an artist in development from early 
student work over a period of seven or eight years to 
finished craftsman. The pleasant, if a trifle somber, land- 
scapes of six or seven years ago seem to be the work of 
another person altogether from the luminous “Martin 
de Porres” or “Annunciation” or “Catherine de Ricci” 
that are Sister Mary’s latest productions. Only in the 
early heads painted in oil do we get any hint of the 
mastery of design and emotion which in so brief a 
period of time has come into being. 

When I first saw Sister Mary’s work, some four years 
ago, she was freshly arrived in America from Rome, 
where she had been a student at the British School, and , 
from England, where she was born and had first studied. 
I did not particularly like her painting. It seemed man- 
nered and artificial and altogether too reminiscent of El 
Greco (though she hotly denied any imitation of the 
Greek, and her palette was, indeed, not like his). Yet 
there could be no question that here was a painter of 
talent and thorough training. She had several shows 
around the country, some of them duly reported in this 
column, under her name in the world, Constance Mary 
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Rowe. Meanwhile the consciousness of vocation was 
growing in her, as was apparent to all who knew her, 
and at last it became too impelling to be resisted. A little 
more than two years ago she took her final vows and 
became a cloistered nun. The effect on her painting re- 
mained to be seen. Few would have conjectured that so 
profound a development would result from a life spent 
in contemplation. 

About a year ago it was made manifest in a New York 
exhibition, little publicized and held at an inferior gal- 
lery. Those who went came away amazed at the change 
which had been wrought. The unhappy mannerism of 
earlier days was gone; the unhappy palette had been re- 
placed by a luminous use of color such as is at the com- 
mand of very few living painters. But the change was 
not so obvious as it is in the present show, because the 
older work was not there to serve for comparison. It is 
all there in Union City, and from it Sister Mary emerges 
as one of the finest—I almost said the finest—religious 
painters at work in America today. It is dangerous to be 
a prophet, but I am willing to wager that we shall see 
the day when Sister Mary is acknowledged to be one of 
the best painters of our generation. 

Harry Lorin BINSSE 
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THEATRE 








STRAW HAT REVUE. Billed as “an intimate musical 
revue,” and presented with an unusual and becoming 
modesty at the Ambassador Theatre, The Straw Hat 
seems to have settled down for a visit to New York. Its 
program announces that it is “conceived and staged” by 
Max Liebman, whose conception and staging are original 
and interesting, and it has quite an assemblage of really 
clever young stage people to push it to success. Its spon- 
sors are a new firm, The Straw Hat Company, and its 
leading woman is also a comparative newcomer to the 
Broadway stage, Miss Imogene Coca, who has made a 
pleasant impression on her first audiences. 

Indeed, pleasant is the word which perhaps describes 
the entire offering and its company. There are a few 
high spots—notably the operatic parody which ends the 
first act, and Miss Coca’s imitation of Carmen Miranda, 
which has a bit of Spanish paprica in it; but on the 
whole the offerings of the new production are “pleasant” 
rather than strikingly novel. If anyone is repelled by 
this, I can only add that pleasant offerings are much 
rarer than they used to be on our Broadway stage and 
that this is a time when we sorely need them. So I com- 
mend much of the program of The Straw Hat to those 
who are weary and heavy of heart and who need the 
diversions that do not include depressing dirt quantities. 

The Straw Hat has its faults—lots of them. But it is 
clean on the whole, honest of intention, surprisingly 
good at intervals, and, to my mind, rarely boring even 
in its less inspired moments. Miss Coca is usually amus- 
ing, and she works with all that is in her. A team known 
as Mata and Hari do some clever acrobatic stunts, and 
there is a take-off on the modern hat that will delight 
all but the enthusiasts over the new models. 

A new comedian, Danny Kaye, lends support to Miss 
Coca in her efforts, and is pretty good while he does it. 
A new dancer, Dorothy Bird, does some attractive danc- 
ing. Indeed, one of the chief attractions of The Straw 
Hat is the number of clever young people who are hav- 
ing their first New York chance in it. One will enjoy 
much of the revue—and a little mild amusement is about 
all any clean-minded person can get from any revue 
these days. I must add that a young man who is not 
mentioned on the program does an excellent tap dance. 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED. Mr. Leonard 
Sillman is a brave man. If he were not, he would never 
have attempted a popular presentation of Sidney How- 
ard’s famous play of fifteen years ago, when there are 
so many theatregoers of that period still alive and en- 
thusiastically remembering the original production. 

That had Glenn Anders in it, you will recall, and 
Richard Bennett, in the Theatre Guild’s production, and 
in their réles the two actors gave the kind of perform- 
ances that are deathless in the theatre. It would be 
much to Mr. Sillman’s advantage if New York theatre- 
goers had shorter memories for inspired work. The 
members of his revival company at the Empire, hard- 
working and conscientious though they are, have very 
few moments of the inspiration with which the original 
Theatre Guild Company swept Sidney Howard’s play 
into stage history. 

Miss June Walker, who now plays the leading feminine 
réle in They Knew What They Wanted, is a charming 
young actress; but her predecessor in that réle, Pauline 
Lord, was a genius who did some of her greatest work 
as the little San Francisco waitress whose love story 
and subsequent tragedy were based on a newspaper 
matrimonial advertisement. The play is not badly given 
by the actors and actresses Mr. Sillman has brought 
together; but they are merely a little band of earnest 
shepherds, following a group of distant but still blazing 
stars. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


MR. SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON. The political 
odyssey of an average citizen set down by fate in the 
Senate gives rise to a cleverly trenchant study of our 
Government machinery, being neither polemical nor pa- 
triotic to the point of blindness. Its main target is the 
cynical system of honest graft, with its acceptance of 
Simon Cameron’s definition of an honest politician as 
one who, when he is bought, will stay bought, which is 
contrasted with the idealism of composite Mr. Smith. 
The young man, appointed by the boss to fill an unex- 
pired term in obscurity, trips over a pork barrel and 
starts a crusade against an unnecessary dam project. 
Although framed himself, he filibusters the political czar 
into confession and makes himself a national hero. 
Frank Capra’s familiar method of measuring his all 
important scene against an average, guileless American 
is made effective by James Stewart’s realization of the 
title character. An excellent cast, including Claude 
Rains, Jean Arthur, Thomas Mitchell and Edward Ar- 
nold, lift the production to an all around brilliance. As a 
significant exposition of democracy at work and a stir- 
ring entertainment, this is well recommended to adults. 


(Columbia) 


HOLLYWOOD CAVALCADE. A sentimental and some- 
what abridged history of the films, this production spans 
the era epitomized by a custard pie in flight and the 
present extravagances of sight and sound. Irving Cum- 
mings has recalled enough of the halcyon days to satisfy 
any nostalgic urges. The infant art was more strenuous 
than vigorous, and the symbolic Keystone Kops are 
funny only in the limited fashion of a family album. 
However, the film is diverting in its own way, with Alice 
Faye representing the older school of glamor and Don 
Ameche cast as a cross-section of Cecil B. DeMille in a 
tale relating the rise of a Broadway tyro in the movies. 
Her director tutor learns belatedly that he is in love with 
his protege, but the chief interest lies not in the plot but 
in all the trimmings. Alan Curtis, J. Edward Bromberg, 
Jed Prouty and such oldsters as Buster Keaton, Mack 
Sennett and Ben Turpin are involved. It is an amusing 
experience for all, whether viewed as a pleasant mem- 
ory or a museum piece. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


BABES IN ARMS. The theatrical decline of a group of 
vaudeville survivors is compensated in this musical film 
by the phenomenal rise of their children in a home-made 
show which makes the hazardous transition from a 
summer theatre to Broadway on the talents of two of 
its producers, Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland. Done 
by Busby Berkeley in musical comedy style, it is deft 
and tuneful, and highlighted by Mr. Rooney’s imperson- 
ations and Miss Garland’s singing. Charles Winninger, 
Henry Hull, June Preisser and Guy Kibbee add substance 
to the juvenile triumph, and this is excellent light fare 
for the family. (MGM) 


DISPUTED PASSAGE. This is another inspirational 
tale from C. Lloyd Douglas and it shows something very 
like exhaustion of a vein that never was very rich. The 
Golden Rule may cover a multitude of sins but it will 
not serve for an infinite series of plots. The medical pro- 
fession is represented once again as two doctors, who 
dislike each other cordially, pool their skills in the part- 
nership of master and pupil. The older man discourages 
his pupil’s romance as detrimental to his study of medi- 
cine but an emergency operation in war-torn China 
patches up this therapeutic triangle. Akim Tamiroff, 
Dorothy Lamour and John Howard bring out the moral, 
that souls need healing, also, in satisfactory fashion, 
and the film is good average entertainment. (Para- 
mount) Tuomas J. FITzMorRIs 
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EVENTS 


ARTEMUS Ward and Mr. Dooley were discussing Stalin 
and Molotov... . 


Dooley: “Joe Staylin and Molly Toff—there’s la-ads f’r 
ye. It’s jooty first with thim, same as customs min.” 
Ward: “Dooty but spelt with a b.” 

Dooley: “It’s the trajick story iv doin’ jooty at anny cost. 
Molly Toff comes a runnin’ to the Krimlin; says he to 
Staylin: ‘The Nayzees are blitzkriegin’ into Poland.’ ‘Be- 
dad,’ says Staylin, takin’ his knee from th’ stomach of 
a koolak he was poorgin’ at the minnit, ‘bedad,’ says he, 
‘this brings up th’ question of jooty,’ he says, ‘what will 
become iv th’ poor Youkranyans, the White and Black 
Rooshyans and the Buylow Rooshyans,’ he says.” 
Ward: “Maybe he was figurin’ on a coop de tat.” 
Dooley: “An afther ga-ards took the koolak out f’r to be 
shot, Staylin and Molly Toff talked about th’ White, 
Black and Buylow Rooshyans. An’ they begin to sob and 
cry. ‘It breaks me heart, it does, to think iv thim White, 
Black, Buylow la-ads,’ says Staylin snifflin’, ‘we got to do 
something f’r thim, Molly,’ he says. ‘It’s a sacred jooty,’ 
says Molly Toff, wipin’ his eyes.” 

Ward: “Etsettery, etsettery.” 


Dooley: ““The wurruld may misunderstand us, Molly,’ 
says Staylin. ‘It’ll say crool things, that we’re pushin’ 
our ile and real estate bizness.’ “That’s the fa-ate of min 
who sees their jooty and does it,’ says Molly Toff.” 
Ward: “It’s all highpockrisy; and highpockrisy, as some 
pote said, is the hummage witch vice pase to virtoo.” 
Dooley: “Says Staylin to Molly Toff: ‘Tell the furrin’ 
dillygations in Moscow we’re pathrites and nootral and 
not thinkin’ iv real estate or ile, an’ make it sound as 
though we mane it,’ he says. An’ this Whyaslob Molly 
Toff draws up as grand a proclamation as ye iver see, 
he does, how it was jooty, alone, the jooty of stretching 
a helpin’ hand to the White and Buylow byes, that druv 
the Red army into the Polish real estate market.” 
Ward: “And the dum comreds can’t see the consekenses 
when that air hand begins to stretch.” 


Dooley: “It’s but a few days afther that Molly Toff finds 
Staylin a cryin’ agin. ‘What’s the matter,’ says Molly 
Toff. An’ Staylin sobs: ‘I’m feelin’ sad about Estony and 
Latvay and Lithooany and Flynland. These frindless 
peepuls got no wan to protickt thim,’ he says. ‘Do ye 
hear jooty callin’ again,’ says Molly Toff. ‘I do, Molly, I 
do,’ says Staylin, ‘but I’m afeard I’ll lose me reppytation 
if I go around protickting too many frindless peepuls,’ 
he says. ‘Jooty first,’ says Molly Toff. ‘Ye’re right,’ says 
Staylin. ‘I got to do me jooty,’ he says, ‘tell the furrin’ 
dillygations all we want is naval bases,’ says he. ‘An’ 
afther we git to first base, we’ll stale the other bases,’ 
says Molly Toff.” 

Ward: “An be4 long they’ll steel the home grounds.” 


Dooley: “The way of jooty is har-rd. Not long afther, 
Staylin is again cryin’. ‘How ongrateful the peepuls are,’ 
he says. ‘Flynland is writin’ letters tryin’ to stop us from 
protickting her. She don’t want no proticktor, she says. 
An’ the wage slaves in the other frindless nations are 
afeard we'll take their wages so they won’t be wage 
slaves anny more, jist slaves. Ongrateful crathers— 
that’s the reward for doin’ me jooty.’ “‘That’s not the 
only reward,’ says Molly Toff, ‘the real estate and ile 
bizness is growin’.’ ‘So it is,’ says Staylin brightenin’ up, 
‘jooty does bring some reward. Bizness ain’t bad at all,’ 
he says.” 

Ward: “They’re beests of pray but sagashus as Satun.” 
Dooley: “They ain’t got the knowledge iv Satan.” 
Ward: “Y?” 

Dooley: “Satan knows there’s a God.” THE PARADER 





